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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
LV SreSirrEss, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
pees. The GORHAM Plated Ware 

as almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebrated ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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‘BE LTING, OFL & LATHYARNS ° 


TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


than Iron Bolts 


with Cut Threads. 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 


The ‘Ideal’ Recessed Nut. 


Stronger 


FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 
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A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 
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RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


LONDON, ENG. 


. ; ; Se »o* 
163 LaSalle St., € nq for pric 30 Vesey St., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. “ 4, Brown. 





IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—_—, = 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McCWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
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For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





When you start on a journey you will get 
Tue Best SERVICE, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this Tar Most CoMPLETE Comfort, if your 
Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 
* Line. For full information as to through 
rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 
T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A., 
C.St. P., M. & O. Ry., St. Paul. 
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BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bogue & Mills System Pneymatic Lever 
and Cable a for Railroad Crossings. 
The Bogue & Mi ‘Pr eumatic Gate is less com- 
—_ than any crossing gate 


pli Se ~ at 

inde, therefore less liable to ret out of order 

The Bogue & Mills’ h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks itsarms down nd well as upand that 
ope rates itsarms together against str bay - winds. 
rhis is a very e ssential po int to consir as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
arm had come do wn into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allo wing teams to pass 
through and under the arm on to the tracks 


Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan: 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 




















BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


The county seat of Yellowstone County, 
The greatest wool market in the United States, 


The depot of supplies for the Yellowstone Valley, 


The junction point of the Northern Pacific the Rocky Fork Branch of 
the N. P., and the Burlington & Missouri R. R. 


No other railroad within 250 miles. 
400 square miles of agricultural country tributary to the town. 


The best qualities of brick and sandstone for building purposes. 


Unlimited water supply. 
Over 200 miles of irrigating ditches in the county. 
Five tons of alfalfa average yearly yield per acre. 


1,215 bushels of potatoes raised on one acre of land in this valley in 
1892. THE PROOF OF THE SUCCESS OF IRRIGATION. 


Water rent cheap, with lots of magnificent farming land for sale at 
from $4 to $15 per acre ata distance of from five to ten miles from 
railroad. 


Desirable location for flouring mill, oat meal mill, linseed oil mill, 
starch factory, paper mill, smelters and numerous other enterprises. 


Fuel very cheap, being adjacent to the largest and best coal fields in 
Montana. 

Great facilities for diversified farming. 

A family independent on 40 acres. 


For, full particulars, prices of land, etc., address 


I D. O'DONNELL, Scc. Minn. & Mont. Land and Imp. Co.; 


AUSTIN NORTH CoO., Real Estate Agents; 
BILLINGS REALTY CO; P. YEGEN & CO., General Merchandise; 


THOS. COLLINS, Manufacturer, 

BILLINGS WATER POWER Co., 

PIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Billings, Montana. 
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Be eS er Nn ns oe oe Se a ee 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE® BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 











AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

. * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

1 __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. ; 

j t All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles o 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—siin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

__A settler whocultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 

Ten Acres Enough. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 

acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 

m j ; + __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 

Far ing’ by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The land: of the Northe: .. Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. P..ces range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The po refers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. ' 
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THE LOWER YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. © 


_ A Favorable Region for Irrigation Canal Projects on a Large Scale ;2, 
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The lower valley of the Yellowstone, as distinct 
from the upper valley, may properly be said to 
commence at Billings. Here the stream begins to 
lose much of its impetuosity. Thereare frequent 
rapids, but between them occur long stretches of 
placid water where the fall of water is only from 
three to four feet tothe mile. Above Billings 
it averages seven feet. The bottom lands are 
well-grassed, but everywhere the sage-brush 
and grease-wood are the conspicuous vegetable 
growths. Along the water-side the belts of cot- 
tonwoods increase in area and the trees are of 
larger size than they attain on the upper reaches 
of the river. The climate shows sensible changes 
as you descend the stream and get out of the in- 
fluence of the mountain showers and the cool 
winds from the high snow fields of the Rockies. 
The summer heats are often intense but the dry 
air makes a temperature of 100 quite toler- 
able as long as one keeps in the shade. And the 
nights are never sultry. In fact they are not hot 
enough to make the lower valley a good corn 
country, as it otherwise would be, under irriga- 
tion. Some corn is raised along the Tongue 
River canal, near Miles City, but it is of the 
hardy varieties that the Indians used to grow. 

The river winds from side to side of the valley, 
always skirting a range of sandstone bluffs or 
‘‘bad lands” buttes on one side and leaving a 
broad and gently sloping plain on the other. 
These bottoms or flats offer excellent locations 
for irrigation enterprises. Although the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad was built through the valley 
in 1882 and 1883 it is nearly all virgin ground 
still, so far assettlementisconcerned. Here and 
there a rancher has established himself in the 
timber near the river with his corrals and ina 
few localities claims have heen taken up close to 
the water for hay cutting. The railroad lands 
are nearly all in the hands of the company still 
and fey of the Government sections have been 
filed upon. The reason for this neglect of what 
appears to the traveler on the passing trains to 
be an unusually attractive valley must be found 
in the fact that without irrigation the land is 
practically valueless except for grazing and for 
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this purpose no private ownership is necessary, 
for the stockmen range their herds and flocks 
wherever they please so long as they encounter 
no fences. If they buy or homestead any land at 
all it is merely a quarter-section for corrals and 
a home ranch at a spring or close to a stream. 
For irrigation the lower valley has always been 
known to have marked advantages, but noth- 
ing can be done in a small way by short local 
ditches. A large canal must be taken out for 
each extensive bottom and must be carried along 
for several miles from the intake before it can 
attain sufficient elevation to furnish water to the 
land. A capital of from $50,000 to $100,000 will 





be required for each project. In the recent era 
of speculation there was not sufficient inducement 
of immediate and large profits in these suggested 
canal schemes to attract Eastern money and the 
money of the Montana people was all well em- 
ployed in other directions. In the scanty popu- 
lation along the valley it was not feasible to se- 
cure sufficient subscriptions to construct canals 
and when enterprising men went west to the old 
settled and prosperous region of the State around 
Helena and Butte they found that mining 
schemes absorbed attention. Besides, there was 
not the market a few years ago for the crops 
most successful on the irrigated lands in the 
lower valley which exists to-day. The great ex- 
tension of the sheep industry has made an active 
demand for more forage than can now be pro- 
duced. The success of alfalfa has shown that 
here is the crop best adapted to supplying that 
demand and also best adapted for winter feed for 
cattle taken off the ranges in the fall and fattened 
through the winter months. 

The Tongue River canal, brought down the 
valley of that stream and out upon the broad 
bottom lands below Miles City, has demonstrated 














DAM AND HEADGATE, TONGUE RIVER CANAL, MONTANA. 
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CLIFFS ON THE LOWER YELLOWSTONE, MONTANA 


what can be done with alfalfa, with grass hay, 
with oats, with barley and with potatoes in the 
lower valley, as the Billings canal did several 
years ago in the upper valley. Now comes the 
crying demand for more fodder from the sheep 
men and the intelligent awakening of the cattle 
men to the advantages of sending steers to mar- 
ket in a fat condition instead of lean as they run 
on the ranges. At the same time there is a 
general diffusion of knowledge on the engineer- 
ing problems of irrigation and the cost of digging 
and maintaining canals. The expense and rev- 
enue of a canal enterprise can be figured down 
to a nicety. There is no risk in it. The pro- 
moters can now count with certainty on the oc- 
cupation and tillage of all the lands they can 
furnish with water, for the reason that there is 
an obvious profit to farmers in cultivating such 
lands. They can pay a moderate price for water 
rights, and an annual tax of one dollar an acre 
for maintenance of canals and come out far ahead 
of the farmer further east who must trust to 
capricious rain-falls to make his crop. Irriga- 
tion gives an absolute certainty of a good yield. 
It involves no risks whatever. 

There are probably not less than 250,000 acres 
of highly fertile land along the lower Yellow- 
stone that can be brought under ditch at a cost 
that makes irrigation enterprises attractive to 
capital. The bottoms vary in extent from 5,000 
to 40,000 acres. Choice can be made for an in- 
itial enterprise of the one that offers thelargest 
area which can be irrigated at the smallest ex- 
pense per acre. This choice would be narrowed 
down by engineering surveys to two or three lo- 
calities, where a canal can be taken out at the 





head of a rapid with no other intake works than 
a small wing dam, and can be carried along with- 
out any fluming on nearly level ground. Finan- 
cial success in almost any canal enterprise re- 
quires that there shall be a land proposition con- 
nected with it. The company should acquire 
title to a considerable area of land to be watered 
from its canal and should expect to get back the 
first cost of the canal from profit on sales of land. 
Here is where these Yellowstone bottoms offer a 
decided advantage on account of the fact that 
the railroad lands upon them are nearly all still 
in the hands of the railroadcompany. Thecom- 
pany has a strong and direct interest in the 
settlement of these lands. It wants the traffic 
fhat would arise from converting the sage-brush 
plains into tilled fields inhabited by a prosperous 
farming population and it can be counted on to 
co-operate heartily with any solid canal enter- 
prise, through its land department. An irriga- 
tion company should purchase at a low price all 
the railroad sections it proposes to cover and 
should offer them for sale in quarter-section 
tracts at from ten to fifteendollarsanacre. The 
Yellowstone Valley is not a region for intensive 
farming and its lands will not bear a high price 
like the fruit and hop lands of the Yakima Valley 
in Washington. The even-numbered sections 
under a canal, which still belong to the Govern- 
ment, will be promptly filed upon by settlers un- 
der the desert act, which allows each person to 
take up 320 acres. These settlers will have to 
buy water from the canal company to comply 
with the requirements of the law and get title 
to their claims. The canal company will sell 
them permanent water rights for perhaps five 





dollars an acre, with the usual annual tax for 
maintenance. 

Recent surveys on one of the large bottoms 
show that 20,000 acres can be brought under 
water at a cost of $75,000 for the maincanal. An 
irrigation company taking hold of this tract 
should obtain at least $100,000 from profit on rail- 
road lands sold and from permanent water-rights 
on the Government sections, and after the full 
settlement of the lands watered it should be in 
receipt of a regular income of at least $5,000 per 
annum above the expense of maintaining the 
canal. It will be seen that the proposition is an 
attractive one financially. 

All kinds of small grains grow rapidly and ma- 
ture early on irrigated land along the Yellow- 
stone, yielding large and certain crops. Pota- 
toes are excellent in quality and produce enor- 
mous yields. The climate is favorable for small 
fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries and currants. Watermel- 
ons and muskmelons grow to good size and are of 
excellent quality. The new farms near Miles 
City furnished the Butte and Helena markets 
with melons last season. Apple trees are not 
successful, because of the danger of winter-kill- 
ing. Timothy, blue-joint, red top and alfalfa hay 
can be raised in such quantities per acre as to 
make a hay ranch a very pretty property to own. 
The market for hay is right at hand onthe cattle 
and sheep ranges. A man who has a quarter- 
section of irrigated meadow can live very com- 
fortably upon the proceeds of his crop and need 
work only a few weeks in the year. 

For fuel the settlers in the valley use the cot- 
tonwood, which when dry makes as good stove- 
wood as oak. Where there are veins of lignite 
coal near at hand they may doa little digging for 
themselves or buy a few loads of some neighbor. 
In Miles City good lignite is delivered for $2.50 a 
ton. Two tons are about equal in heating power 
to one ton of Ohio bituminous coal. Well water, 
as a rule, has an alkaline taste, and the best water 
for drinking is that of the river, filtered. The 
winters consist of long spells of mild weather 
varied by afew very cold snaps when the mercury 
goes lower than in Minnesota. Spring is earlier 
by two weeks than in the latitude of St. Paul. 
The summers are long and warm, but there is 
never any muggy, sultry heat and the nights are 
always cool enough for refreshing sleep. The 
autumn, as in most parts of the North American 
continent, is the most enjoyable season of the 
year. 


THE YELLOWSTONE BOTTOMS NEAR FORSYTHE. 


One of the most favorable locations for a large 
irrigation enterprise is on the Little Porcupine 
bottom, nearly opposite Forsythe—so named from 
a small creek that flows into the Yellowstone 
across the bottom. This stretch of bottom is 
about twenty-five miles long and varies in width 
from two to four miles. It contains over 25,000 
acres of excellent land, reaching with such an 
even slope from the bluffs to the river that it can 
nearly all be brought under ditch. Survey lines 
have been run over it with the result thata canal 
taken from the Yellowstone at the upper end of 
the bottom would reach the bluffs in about four 
miles and from that point would cover the whole 
area of land down to the river for a length of 
twenty miles. The lowest estimate of the acre- 
age that is irrigable is 20,000. Of this half be- 
longs to the railroad company and nearly all the 
remainder is Government land subject to home- 
stead and desert entry. A canal enterprise for 
this great tract of fertile land, all lying within 
view of the railroad, should embrace as its basis 
the purchase of the railroad lands at a moderate 
price. After the construction of a canal these 
lands will sell at from ten to fifteen dollars an 
acre, and perpetual water-rights for the remain- 
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ing 10,000 acres of Government land should be 
sold to settlers at perhaps five dollars an acre. 
The canal would cost about $75,000. Here, it 
will be seen, is a sufficient margin of profit in 
sight to attract capital seeking desirable invest- 
ment. 

Above Forsythe, where the Big Porcupine 
comes into the Yellowstone, is another handsome 
stretch of bottom, less extensive, however, than 
that of the Little Porcupine. The length of this 
flat is about twelve miles. It would be possible 
to irrigate both from a canal taken out of the 
river at the head of Big Porcupine bottom, but 
it would have to be carried around aconsiderable 
range of bluffs, with flumes over a number of ra- 
vines. The larger bottom offers a good enough 
field by itself to elicit money and enterprise. 
Farming on these lower Yellowstone bottoms 
will always consist mainly in raising alfalfa and 





Railroad, which has about fifty train men living 
here. Many of the engineers and conductors 
own pretty cottages and cultivate gardens by the 
aid of water pumped by wind-mills. The cattle 
and sheep men from the neighboring ranges come 
in to trade at the stores and the town prospers 
in a quiet way, adding every year to the number 
of its business buildings and dwellings. 

On Howard bottom a few miles east of Forsythe 
a little land is irrigated from a small creek. 
One rancher has a forty-acre field of alfalfa and 
gets hay enough from it to carry five thousand 
head of sheep over the winter. 





IRRIGATING BY A CURRENT WHEEL. 


Thomas Alexander, a banker and merchant of 
Forsythe, drove me down the river three miles 
to see an interesting and successful experiment 





and raft. With forty acres of irrigated bottom 
land in alfalfa, oats, potatoes and small fruits, 
and with a few head of cows to run on the ranges 
near by, a rancher on the Yellowstone would be 
an independent man and would soon begin to 
build up a good bank account. Mr. Hough gets 
from 300 to 400 bushels of potatoes per acre from 
his littlesevenacrefarm. A shortdistance down 
the river he has another place, where he grows 
small fruits, damming the waters of a small creek 
and forming a reservoir for his water supply. 
He is now making another form of current wheel, 
which is to work on the principle of a number of 
blades shaped like the propeller of a screw 
steamer, and geared upona shaft. He believes 
he will get a good deal more power with this 
than with the old-fashioned undershot wheel 
which he is now using. 

Current power is much used in Europe for flour 








IRRIGATING BARLEY 
grass hay for feeding sheep and cattle. The 
first necessity for the further development of the 
stock interest in Eastern Montana is more win- 
ter feed. The ranges are not overstocked but 
there are already more animals upon them than 
can be kept alive through the winters. With 
the tillage of the irrigable lands along the river 
there will come a change in the business. Many 
of the stockmen will find it profitable to own 
fewer animals and to provide fodder enough to 
avoid all risk of winter losses, Every acre of 
land that can be irrigated at moderate expense 
will soon become valuable, and belts of dense 
settlement will extend along the valleya where 
now there is no population and no vegetation ex- 
cept the sage-brush and the sparse native grass. 

Forsythe is a town of about 500 people in the 
western part of Custer County. Its support 
comes in large part from the Northern Pacific 


FIELDS IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA. 








in irrigating by a current wheel on the farm of 
A. H. Hough. At a cost of only thirty dollars 
Mr. Hough and his son constructed recently a 
wheel fourteen feet in diameter and eight feet 
wide, placed it on a sort of raft made of a few 
logs and beer barrels, and attached very simple 
pumps to two arms connecting with the shaft. 
A more simple device for the purpose of lifting 
water could hardly be planned or built, but it 
works admirably, lifting to a height of fifteen 
feet water enough to irrigate seven acres of po- 
tatoes and other market garden stuff. Mr. 
Hough appears to have solved an important prob- 
lem. He has made practicable the cultivation of 
limited areas of land lying contiguous to streams 
where there are no irrigating canals. He figures 
that alarge wheel, raising water sufficient for 
forty acres, could be constructed for two or three 
hundred dollars with ts equipment of pumps 
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(From a photo by Harold Gregory. 


milling. At many points on the Rhine, the Elba 
and the Danube, may be seen rows of boats 
anchored in midstream, each boat being a small 
floating mill with one or two runs of stones. 
They work in a lazy way but there is no expense 
for power and the miller has an easy life. The 
principle involved in this method of harnessing 
a river is particularly applicable to a strong, 
rapid stream like the Yellowstone, and now that 
Mr. Hough has shown how economically it can 
be used and with what evident success, we may 
expect to see it generally adopted by ranchers 
along the banks of the stream. At Hough’s 
place may also be seen a contrivance for raising 
water invented by a Forsythe man, which works 
well enough but requires superintendence and 
fuel. Two iron tank cars run on an inclined plane 
railway from the top of the bank down into the 
water, one coming up full while the other goes 
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down empty. They discharge their contents 
into a reservoir. The power is furnished by a 
small steam engine. The evident disadvantages 
of this apparatus are the cost of labor and fuel. 
The wheel works night and day with no expense 
whatever, is not liable to get out of repair and 
can be looked after by the farmer himself while 
he is at work in his fields. 


MILES CITY AND THE TONGUE RIVER CANAL. 

Custer County, of which Miles City is the cap- 
ital, is the southeastern county of Montana, and 
since the recent division of its northern neigh- 
bor, Dawson County, is the largest county in the 
State. Its length from east to west on its north- 
ern border is about 180 miles and on its southern 
border 150 miles, while its width from north to 
south isabout 125 miles. The Yellowstone River 





flows through it from west to east, making a 


generally regarded as a favorable stream for ir- 
rigation. The water of Tongue River, which 
enters the Yellowstone at Miles City, is not open 
to this objection. On its upper course and on 
that of its tributaries there are a number of good 
ranches, each having its own ditch, and there is 
opportunity for a considerable extension of this 
system of irrigation on a small scale by new 
settlers. 

The most important canal in Custer County is 
taken out of the Tongue, sixteen miles above 
Miles, where a strong dam is thrown across the 
river, brought down the valley along the east- 
ern side of the stream and carried out into the 
broader valley of the Yellowstone a short distance 
below the town. This enterprise is about ten 
years old in its incipiency and was started by a 
local company in which officers at Fort Keogh 
put some money. The first work was on toosmall 





ascale. The canal was made narrow and deep 


a visit to the country along this canal: 

“A trip up or down the Tongue River irri- 
gating ditch at this time of the year, is all that 
is needed to convince the most skeptical person 
that here lies an agricultural empire, second to 
none in the broad expanse of the nation. Such 
a trip was made by a representative of this paper 
recently and the ditch was followed down to its 
present terminus near Dixon—nine miles by rail, 
and about fourteen as theditch runs. The trans- 
formation that the land has undergone since ir- 
rigation struck it is almost incomprehensible. 
Farms have sprung upon barren sagebrush wastes 
on which the neat dwellings, commodious out- 
buildings and enormous hay stacks are monu- 
ments of a thrifty and prosperous community. 
An instance was pointed out to the writer where 
a purchase of wild land a year ago was this 
year, under irrigation, yielding enough hay to 
nearly pay the cost of the land and all expense 














DIGGING AN IRRIGATING CANAL IN THE LOWER YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, MONTANA, 


little northing during its progress. Onthenorth 
side of the river the tributary streams carry but 
little water, but as a rule there is a broad stretch 
of bottom land at the mouth of each of them, 
capable of irrigation from the Yellowstone. The 
names of these creeks in their order from west 
to east are Alkali, Pease, Froze-to-death, Starved- 
to death, Great Porcupine, Little Porcupine and 
Sunday Creek. On the latter bottom a canal is 
now under construction, with local capital, which 
has progressed about ten miles from its intake 
point on the river. Thestreams putting into the 
Yellowstone from the south are Armell, Rosebud, 
Sweeney and Graveyard creeks, Tongue River, 
Cottonwood Creek, Powder River, and Cabin and 
O’Fallon creeks. On the Rosebud there is a 
good deal of cultivated land watered from small 
ditches taken out of the creeks by the ranch- 
men. Powder River carries a great deal of al- 
kaline silt in its water and on this account is not 


and it served only to water a few ranches below 
the dam. Then the dam was carried away by a 
freshet and the project languished for a time, to 
be revived energetically a few years ago under 
the management of a Miles City merchant, Mr. 
Jordan. The canal has since been widened and 
extended and is now in good shape. Its effects 
upon the dry bottom land below Miles has been 
marvellous during the past year, developing a 
number of handsome farms and creating in place 
of the dreary sage-brush waste luxuriant fields 
of alfalfa, corn, wheat, oats, timothy and pota- 
toes. The raising of melons has also been en- 
gaged in by the ranchmen to such an extent that 
last season and this the markets of Helena and 
Butte have been amply supplied by the shipments 
from Miles. The Tongue River Valley, as far up 
as the dam, has been redeemed and converted 
into a smiling region of plenty. A writer in the 





Yellowstone Journal recently wrote as follows of 


[From a photo by Harold Gregory. 


of reclaiming and irrigation. It does not seem 
probable that any such opportunity exists, any- 
where in the country, for a man with a few hun- 
dred dollars to invest, to settle at once into a good 
living. Whatever he may turn his attention to, 
grain, hay, wool crops, or garden, with ordinary 
care and attention the crop is sure and remuner- 
ative. This is indeed the land which, ‘tickled 
with the hoe, smiles with a harvest,’ provided 
water is to be had; and as it is to be had here an 
unfailing supply, thanks to the Tongue River 
Ditch Company, the only risk that farming is 
menaced with in other sections, is set at naught 
here, and despite the mistakes or omissions of 
nature, an abundant harvest follows the efforts 
of the farmer as regularly as the unalterable 
events of time.” 

A further widening of the Tongue River canal 
is contemplated in order to make its capacity 





sufficient for irrigating the entire expanse of 
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bottom along the Yellowstone and 
giving the town such an ample sup- 
ply of water that the raising of vege- 
tables and small fruits may be carried 
on by anybody who wishes to culti- 
vate his home lot. Miles was always 
a pretty place, with its cottonwood 
groves and its thickets of wild-rose 
bushes, but the effect of running irri- 
gating ditches along the streets will 
soon be to convert it intoa garden 
of fruits and flowers. The towns- 
people went into the construction of 
brick business buildings a few years 
ago after a series of fires that con- 
sumed most of the pioneer wooden 
structures, and having once gotten 
into this enterprising habit they 
have kept it up, so that even in the 
dull times of the past year there have 
been new structures added to the 
rows of brick that line the main 
street. For its population of about 
1,500 Miles can show the best busi- 
ness street of any town in Montana. 
It can also show a large number of 
trim and home-like residences, each 
having its green lawn, its shade trees 
and its flowers. The court house, 
the public school house and the 
State Reform School are the promi- 
nent edifices. There are good prom- 
ises of future growth in the town 
from the development of farming 
and market gardening along the new 
canal. An important point in the 
economies of living here is the low price of good 
lignite coal, which is mined near the place and 
delivered for $2.50 a ton. 

Miles is an old town for a new country. It an- 
tedates the railroad in the Yellowstone Valley 
and was first a trading point for buffalo hunters 
and Indians, getting its supplies from steamboats 
that made a slow and toilsome voyage up the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone. According to 
some accounts the place was named in honor of 
Gen. Miles, who campaigned against the Sioux 
in this region during the final wars with that val- 
orous tribe; others attribute its name to an old 














A HOME ON THE TONGUE RIVER CANAL, MONTANA 


settler named Miles. This point is hereby re- 
ferred for decision by the editor of the Yellow- 
stone Journal, whose dictum on any question con- 
nected with the history of the valley should be 
accepted as authoritative. 

With the exception of little strips along the 
streams that lie favorably for irrigation, the 
whole expanse of this great county of Custer must 
always remain what it is to-day—a range stock 
country. This fact makes the cultivation of land 
by irrigation a good and sure business, because 
it ensures a local market for the products. The 
cattle and sheep men must buy all their feed 

¢ 








[From a photo by Huffman. 


supplies and forage for their horses. Where 
wild hay cannot be put up by the sheep men al- 
falfa must be bought and many of the cattle men 
will buy hay in long winters to avoid losses from 
lack of feed. A good business can be done, too, 
by ranchmen, buying cattle in the fall, feeding 
them on alfalfa through the winter and market- 
ing them in good condition in thespring. Hogs 
can be fattened on alfalfa and barley, spring 
lambs, carried through the winter on alfalfa, 
make good mutton in the spring. Montana will 
consume all the products of the Yellowstone 
Valley at reasonable prices, so that they need aot 

be sent to the markets of the East. 








VIEW ON THE TONGUE RIVER CANAL, MONTANA.—[From a photo by Huffman. 








GLENDIVE. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad, 
after running across the Bad Lands 
of North Dakota, enters Montana, 
traverses the handsome prairies 
drained by Beaver Creek and then 
follows Glendive Creek down to the 
Yellowstone. The first glimpse of 
the great river, flowing between its 
fringing belts of cottonwood, is al- 
ways a welcome one to west-bound 
travelers. There are bold gray bluffs 
on both sides of the valley, seamed 
and furrowed and corrugated into 
fantastic shapes and striped here 
and there with black bands of lignite 
coal. Almost as soon as the new 
phases of the landscape have been 
observed the train pulls up at the 
town of Glendive, where there is a 
halt of ten minutes to change en- 
gines and supply the cars with ice. 
The main business street of the town 
faces the railway tracks and the 
stores and hotels are in plain view. 
Some new construction of brick 
blocks is in progress, showing that 
there is vitality and progress here. 
On near cross streets leading to the 
river stand the public school build- 
ing and the court house of Dawson 
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County, both very creditable edifices. Railway 
structures of various sorts--round-house, shops, 
ice-houses, coal sheds, etc., occupy a good 
deal of ground, and the men employed in and 
around them and upon the trains make upa large 
element of the population. All the surrounding 
country is purely a grazing region and is well 
stocked with cattle and sheep. From a radius 
of over fifty miles in all directions the stockmen 
come in to Glendive to buy their supplies. The 
pastoral industry on the open ranges has its ups 
and downs but the cattle and sheep men always 
have money at some time of the year, and the 
merchants get their pay. It is avery reliable 


kind of trade and it has built up many solid mer- | 


cantile concerns. Glendive has a reputation 
among wholesale merchants in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago of being a prompt-paying 
town, where there are no business failures and 





operate earnestly with any capitalists who show 
a willingness to undertake the work of irrigation, 
by making very favorable terms for the sale of 


| its lands and by aiding through its efficient emi- 


gration bureau in bringing settlers into the 
valley as fast as water is furnished to turn the 
desert into farms. The agricultural capacity of 
these bottoms is also pretty well understood now 
from the success of the farmers under the canals 
further up tne river and from one very notable 
success near Glendive of irrigation by pumps. 





IRRIGATION BY PUMPS. 


Near Glendive isa pumping apparatus that was 
put up two or three years ago by a Chicagocom- 
pany to demonstrate its value in raising water 
from the river and supplying it to the riparian 
land. It is upon the farm of J. C. Auld, not far 





and that the entire expense of irrigation and 
cultivation will not exceed fifteen dollars an acre, 
There are no drawbacks or contingencies in the 
business. The vacuum pumps deliver the water 
steadily as fast as wanted for the best results in 
crops and the fertile soil and warm sunshine do 
the rest. A movement is now on foot to organize 
a company and put one thousand acres under ir- 
rigation in a single farm, by simply extending 
the pumping system that has already demon- 
strated its efficiency. If this isdone, theultimate 
purpose, after two or three years of cultivation 
of the large farm, showing the results obtained 
in various crops, will be to sell off the tract in 
small farms of forty acres each. A few garden 
tracts of ten or fifteen acres would also be sold for 
the raising of vegetables and small fruits. The 
climate is not adapted for any kind of orcharding 
by reason of the occasional low winter ranges of 

















A SCENE ON THE WEST GALLATIN RIVER, MONTANA.—[From a photo by Harold Gregory. 


from which their traveling men get liberal 
orders. Once a month the railway employes 
get their money and their trade is a very im- 
portant item in the business of the place. 

There are about twelve hundred people in 
Glendive. They live comfortably and are well 
satisfied with their town and its business. They 
would like to see the broad stretches of bottom 
land above and below them brought under irri- 
gation, but they are neither farmers nor capital- 
ists themselves and all they can do in this direc- 
tion is to show a public-spirited interest in the 
matter, and they persistently talk it up to such 
travelers as stop at the town. This they have 
done for several years, with the result that the 
possibilities of getting water upon a number of 
bottoms and the probable cost are now pretty 
well understood. The railroad company, which 
owns the alternate sections of land, is ready toco- 





from the station of Colgate. One boiler works 
three pumps and irrigates 100 acresofland. The 
crops raised are hay, corn, oats, potatoes etc., 
A single boiler and pump can be put up for $1,100 
and will raise water enough for 100 acres. The 
cost for irrigating tilled land by this apparatus 
is put at $1.65 per acre, and for hay land $1.05 per 
acre. There is no engine connected with the 
plant, the power coming froma vacuum produced 
by injecting a jet of water upon the steam filling 
a large cylinder. This is the only machine of 
the kind at work on the Yellowstone, but several 
have been put up of late on the Snake River, in 
Idaho. The farmers using them regard them as 
valuable in localities where water cannot be had 
from canals. 

The results on the 100-acre farm described 
above show that about thirtyfive dollars per acre 
in hay, corn and root crops can be depended on, 





the thermometer; but for berries, currants and 
all sorts of garden truck and for potatoes and all 
root crops, the bottoms offer, when under irriga- 
tion, the best conditions for successful cultiva- 
tion. Any industrious man who will get water 
upon a few acres here in the lower Yellowstone 
Valley and raise melons, or blackberries, or 
raspberries, or strawberries, or cucumbers, green 
corn, beets, squashes and other vegetables, will 
make money. 


IRRIGATION FROM RESERVOIRS. 


Three miles below Glendive, on the Yellow- 
stone, John Bamber has agarden ranch which he 
waters by damming a small creek and forming a 
reservoir. The creek runs dry after the first of 
July, but he collects in his dam water enough 
from the spring and June rains to cover twenty 
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five acres and could, he says, easily increase the 
quantity by raising his dam so that he could ir- 
rigate 160 acres. Along the Yellowstone between 
Glendive and the mouth of the river are anumber 
of points where settlers can follow Mr. Bamber’s 
example and locate on small streams which they 
can dam with a team and a scraper to make little 
reservoirs. The soil is very fertile and is easily 
tilled, and potatoes and forage crops will yield 
good returns. 


SLAVONIC PROGRESS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 








It is only a matter of time before the whole of 
the agricultural portion of North Dakota will be 
settled up by Slavonicand Scandinavian settlers. 
Hard-working farmers, thrifty managers and 
law-abiding citizens, such as they are, cannot fail 
in time to succeed, acquire land and personal 
property in this State. Let us consider where a 
Russian farmer makes money where the Ameri- 
can spends it; and whenI use the word ‘‘makes” 
Ialso use it as synonomous with ‘‘save,” for ‘‘a 
penny saved is a penny made.” The American 
farmer comes into town for business or repairs; 
he drives in an empty wagon and hitches out his 
team atalivery barn. His business, for various 
reasons, detains him over thedinner hour and he 
takes his mid-day meal at a hotel, for which 
privilege he pays twenty-five cents; his team 
costs him, for hay and standing room, fifteen 
cents, and he can never pass acigar shop without 
buying a smoke for himself and afriend; he must 
perforce spend ten cents on a couple of Havanas. 
He is thus minus fifty cents before he leaves town 
for, if he has occasion to buy any groceries for 
the family, we will do him the credit to suppose 
that he trades butter and eggs for them. Let us 
see what the Russian farmer does in a similar po- 
sition. In the first place he invariably brings in 
a load of hay, whenever he has occasion to come 
to town, for he rightly argues that it is almost as 
easy for his team to havean empty wagon rattling 
at their heels as it is for them to haul a small 
load of hay; for the latter he receives, let us say, 
two and a half dollars; he hitches out his team in 
any open place, and, tying them to the wagon, 
feeds them with grain brought with him from 
the farm; hisown dinner he also eats in the open 
air, generally seated underneath the wagon, hav- 
ing conveyed the same from home in a red cotton 
pocket handkerchief. Probably the only money 
he will spend in town will be ten cents for asmall 
bottle of alcohol, for which he has a guilty pas- 
sion; thus he will leave town enriched to the 
amount of two dollars and forty cents, while the 
American will be half a dollar out of pocket. 

But it is not only when away from home that 
this class of emigrant outsteps the American 
farmer in economy. I heard a newly arrived 
Russian emigrant bet that he had spent less on 
wintering himself and family than any married 
man present. There were no takers, for it was gen- 
erally understood that the offer would not have 
been made had not the result been a foregone 
conclusion, but there was a good deal of guessing 
before the sum-total of his winter expenses were 
correctly given. It was fifteen cents, for a bag of 
tablesalt! But whereforeshould he spend more? 
His house he had built himself of clay and chop- 
ped straw; his fuel consisted of manure, care- 
fully prepared so as to make a warm and odorless 
fire; his stove he manufactured himself from 
materials found on his own farm; his wheat 
he took to the mill and had converted into 
flour; his meat was ready to hand whenever he 
wished to kill it; butter, eggs and cheese helped 
to make up the bill of fare, and he managed to 
dispense with those light condiments without 
which no American can make a comfortable 
meal. What more would you have? He is pro- 
vided with all that his heart could desire. 

How fares our friend the American farmer 








when he settles in a new State? In the first 
place the lumber for his house will cost him at 
least from $150 to $200; his furniture we will cut 
down to $20; his stove we will put at $25, and he 
accounts himself very economical if his grocery 
bill is not more than $20. Comparisons are odious, 
it is said; no doubt they are—for the person who 
suffers by comparison, but facts are stubborn 
things and cannot be winked at. It is easy to 
see how the American farmer in Dakota goes on 
from year to year getting poorer and poorer with- 
out the power even to pay the interest on the 
mortgage with which he is invariably burdened; 
the price of wheat grows less and less yearly and 
in the course of time he finds himself without 
land, stock or money and is obliged to move to 
another State, there to go through exactly the 
same process, with the same result. Wherewill 
it end? 

On the other hand it is no hard thing to under- 
stand how the Russian farmer, with a moderate 
crop and moderate price, not only makes a living 
but always has money in hand to pay taxes and 
other incidental expenses, with a little put by 
for a rainy day, orin case he loses everything by 
fire. In dress it is the same. The American 
farmer’s wife needs at any rate one new bonnet 
and dress a year, and her husband must have one 
tidy cloth suit to go to meeting in, but the Rus- 
sian frau does her travelling around with a white 
handkerchief tied over her head, and I never re- 
member seeing a Russian farmer or his boy in 
anything but blue overalls and askin coat. Itis 
perfectly possible to go on multiplying examples, 
but there is no need forit. Ex uno disce omnes. 
In each and every way the Russian saves and 
makes money, where the American spends it. 
The former is a good stockman, a good grain- 
raiser and a parsimonious householder. His pro- 
gress and ultimate prosperity in this country are 
as certain a thing as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. The probable influence of this ever-in- 
creasing foreign element upon the result of the 
elections is another study, demanding a closer 
examination than the limited space of this article 
will pemit. I hope to discuss it inanother paper. 


HARRY R. TATE. 
Ellendale, N. D. 





° 
A distinguished French specialist is now 
claiming that a hypodermic injection of nitrate 
of strychnine will cure alcoholism. 





THE NEZ PERCE RESERVATION. 


The news that the conference committee of the 
two houses of Congress had reached an agree- 
ment on the bill to open the Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation was received with intense gratifica- 
tion in this city as well as in the towns and sec- 
tions of Northern Idaho bordering upon the res- 
ervation, says the Spokane Spokesman- Review. 

The Nez Perces Reservation is not among the 
largest in the West, but it is, perhaps, the rich- 
est in natural resources. In area it is not so 
large as Spokane County, but within that area 
lies an empire of natural resources—the finest 
agricultural and fruit lands yet left unbroken in 
the United States, broad tracts of finest timber, 
and rich mineral possibilities. The reservation 
is beautifully watered by mountain streams and 
springs, the Clearwater River coursing through 
its northern section. 

The reservation has an area of 760,000 acres, of 
which 400,000 acres are tillable. The Indian 
population has been variously estimated at from 
1,500 to 1,800. The Indians have about 10,000 
acres under fence and 8,000 in cultivation. About 
350 families are engaged in tilling the soil, and 
about 300 families have houses, half being logs 
and half frame. They own about 15,000 horses and 
7,500 head of cattle. The Catholic Church has a 
membershipof 400 and the Presbyterian an equal 
number. Both maintain missions upon the res- 
ervation. The Indians have the advantages of 
schools and churches, and have made gratifying 
progress in civilization. 

The work of allotment to the Indians has been 
completed by Miss Alice Fietcher, of the Indian 
Bureau, and all that lies between the present and 
actual settlement are the administrative details 
and then a proclamation by the President. 

October 31, 1892, the President authorized ne- 
gotiations with the Indians for the cession of 
their surplus lands, and named as a commission 
to treat with the Indians, Robert Schleicher, 
James F. Allen and Cyrus Beede. This commis- 
sion met the Indians at the agency, and on May 
1, 1893, entered intoa treaty. Subsequently dis- 
contented members of the tribe, under the influ- 
ence of designing white men, sought to have the 
treaty annulled and preferred charges of fraud. 
A second commission was appointed during the 
present year to investigate these charges, which 
were found to be unwarranted and unsustained. 




















PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, GLENDIVE, MONTANA, 
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A Natural Mistake. 


I saw a sad-eyed, weary mass of people troop- 
ing by, and tomy friend I said, ‘‘Alas! that those 
we love should die; in some silent city of the 
dead, they’ve laid their dear one there.” 

“You’re slightly off your base,” he said, 
“they’re coming from the fair.”— Northwestern 
Chronicle. 


What He Brought Over. 


Some years agoa man filed upon a piece of 
Government land at the St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
land office under the name ‘Johan Vomonder- 
blinkenstoppensohn.” It is said that the docu- 
ment, even with this name on it, was smaller 
than the tract of land. His American neighbors 
have probably chopped off a little at a time until 
he can now carry it around with him. 





A Double-Barrelled Gun. 

We are told that Abe Gunn has signs posted 
on his farm intended to prohibit parties from 
shooting on his land. The notices are defaced 
and now read like this: 


NO HUNTING ALLOWED 
[without A.GUNN 


Church's Ferry (N. D.) Sun 


Awkward Young Men Should Not Dance. 


A Whatcom County woman recently broke her 
leg while dancing, and has engaged a firm of 
Seattle lawyers to bring action against her part- 
ner for contributory neglect. She insists upon 
this form of action. There is woman’s rights 
for you with a vengeance, but it is a little hard 
on the young man who is awkward.— Seattle Press- 


Times. 





A Tribute to Shelby Eli. 


Shelby Eli Dillard, Montana’s Dean Swift, 
Mark Twain and Artemus Ward, all in one, has 
been in the mountains a month, where, in the 
solemn stillness of the mist-wrapped steeps, he 
evidently received from the spirits of laughter 
a new dynamic charge of his inimitable humor, 
for which Montanians look every week as con- 
sumptives look for their cod liver oil.—Missou- 
lian. 





A Little Latin. 


During a recent conference at Wahpeton, 
N. D., says an exchange, several of the ministers 
were visiting the Red River Valley University at 
that place, and were taking in the Latin class. 
One of them chanced to pick up a copy of Czesar 
belonging to acertain very popular young lady 
student, and found the following poem on a fly- 
leaf of the book: 

Boyibus kissibus 
Sweet girlorum; 

Girlibus likibus, 
Wanti somorum. 





Our Queer Language. 

You find some funny things in newspapers now- 
adays, says anexchange. Here are a few of the 
most anatomical expressions that are the most 
common: “He was shot in the bay window.” 
“She whipped him upon his return.”’ ‘Her many 
friends rejoiced to see her back.” ‘He kissed 
her passionately upon her appearance.” ‘She 
fainted upon his departure.’’ ‘He was injured 





in the fracas.” ‘tHe clung to her weeping.” 
‘*They gossip upon his downfall.” Isitany won- 
der that our language staggers the foreigners?— 
Superior Wave. 





Add it to the List. 


A St. Paul man has been wearing out his dic- 
tionary looking for words that mean fire or heat, 
and finds nearly all of them have four letters—as 
well as those things which go to make fire. For 
example, fire, heat, coal, wood, coke, peat, burn, 
fuel, and many others. In all the long list, I fail 
to find the word “thell.” With the permission of 
the St. Paul man, I will add it to his list.— Bis- 
marck Tribune. 





Hits and Mrs. 


The pile driver was in the city last Saturday. 
No one seemed to need it. 

A gentleman advertises in an exchange that 
he has a dog for sale. He seems to want to sell 
the dog bad and prolongs his ad to say that the 
dog will eat anything and is very fond of children. 

Limberger cheese, says an exchange, hid away 
in cupboards and refrigerators will drive ants 
away. No doubt it will. It will drive aspikein 
a brick wall; it will drive a tramp away from a 
meal’s victuals; it will drive a mule through a 
barbwire fence; it will drive a herd of cattle 
over a precipice; or a man to insanity.— Grafton 
(N. D.) Record. 


A Large Party. 


Frank W. Smith, who stands 6 feet 6 in his 
stockings and weighs 260 pounds in a bathing 
suit, is the author of the best practical joke of 
the season. Smith called up the Natatorium by 
telephone, and said: 

“Turn on the steam, boys, and get things in 
good shape for a large party at 4 o’clock.” 

Then followed two hours of hustling and clean- 
ing and renovating of dressing rooms. The 
water was comfortably warm when Smith walked 
in, unaccompanied, and bought a single ticket. 

‘*Where’s the large party?”’ Manager Morgan 
inquired. 

‘Right here, your honor,” replied Smith. 
‘Olaf Lund is the only larger party in town that 
I know of.” Morgan felt the disappointment 
keenly, but he appreciated the joke.—Spokane 
Review. 





Was Out Again. 


‘Is Mayor Smith in?” asked Secretary Cos- 
tello’s Irish friend, appearing in the door-way. 

‘*No,” was the reply. ‘‘He’s out looking after 
the fire sufferers.” 

‘“*Wall, now,” said the fellow confidentially, 
‘“‘d’ye know that’s whut Oi tot he’d be doin’.”’ 

“You did, eh. Well, what did you comein for, 
then?” 

*“T’ see f he wuz out.” 

‘‘Suppose he had been in,” suggested the sec- 
retary. 

‘*Wall, then, Oi’m thinkin’ he’d shtill be out,” 
was the queer answer. 

‘*How in thunder do you arrive at such an ab- 
surd conclusion?” asked the puzzled secretary. 

**Becaze Oi was a goin’ t’ touch him fora foive; 
see?” 

Costello reached for his paper-weight, but the 
man had flown.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


The Proper Treatment. 


As a coat-of-arms for the Ransom County Anti- 
Horsethief Association, I should suggest a tree 
rampant, and about sixteen feet of good, stout, 
hemp rope, pendant, the rope to be adorned at 
one end with a miniature horsethief. Horse- 


stealing is admitted by all who have had experi- 
ence with horsethieves to be a malignant disease, 
and the only persons I have ever seen who were 
thoroughly cured of it, after having once con- 





tracted the trouble, were those who were treated 
by the vigilants out West some yearsago. The 
treatment was distinctly allopathic in every case 
—local applications of hemp and hypodermic in- 
jections of lead.— Bismarck Tribune. 





No Bottle In Her Pocket. 


An editor out West having been asked if he 
ever saw a bald-headed woman, replied: ‘‘No, 
we never did. Nor did we ever see a woman 
waltzing around town in her shirt sleeves 
with a cigar between her teeth and run into 
every saloon she saw. We have never seena 
woman go fishing with a bottle in her pocket, sit 
down on the damp ground all day and go home 
drunk at night. Nor have seen a woman yank 
off her coat and say she could lick any man in 
town. No, God bless her, she isn’t built that 
way.” 





Brown’s Narrow Escape, 


The distinction which was enjoyed by Com- 
anche for a number of years being theonly living 
thing which escaped in the Custer massacre, has, 
I see, been misplaced. A gentleman named 
Brown, who resides somewhere in Inciana, is out 
with an account of how he participated in the 
massacre and escaped. Mr. Brown, as nearly as 
nearly as I can discern from his statement, had 
avery thrilling escape. He got into the guard 
house just prior to the march of the Custer ex- 
pedition, and before he gotout the command had 
gone. Had he kept out of the bastile, he would 
have been with the command, and his scalp would 
have dangled at the belt of some Sioux chieftain. 
It was a hairbreadth escape, and Mr. Brown’s 
hair has turned gray from pondering over it.— 
Bismarck Tribune. 





An Editor Shows Symptoms. 


Miss Pearl Shaw, dark, almond-eyed and olive- 
complexioned Venus, one of the dainty and de- 
lightful attaches of the Western Union telegraph 
office at this point who deftly dispenses ‘*Morse”’ 
with the accuracy and rapidity of the far-famed 
Edison himself, departed the fore part of the 
week for Helena on a ten days’ visit, says the 
gallant editor of the Havre, Mont., Herald. 
Many express astonishment at the highly colored 
personals that occasionally find their way into our 
columns. Our reply is, because we are deeply 
affected at times. And why not? Me thinks 
even the sour and stern Bryan, the iron-gray 
maned lion, who holds within the palm of his 
hand, to a certain extent, the future of everyone 
employed on the Montana division, would, too, be 
more or less affected by the winsome and sun- 
kissed smiles that ever mantle the alabaster 
brow and peach-blow cheeks of these beautiful 
damsels. 





What a Piano Contains. 


I learn from the statistical department of an 
exchange that a piano has a mile of wire. Ifthe 
statistician expected to surprise people into pay- 
ing up back subscriptions with this statement of 
fact, it only remains to be said that he has barked 
up the wrong tree. In fact, a great many people 
will refuse to believe that one of Wagner’s 
choicest miseries can be completely presented on 
so short a length of wire. Thestatistican in ques- 
tion presents hiscase too feeblv. From the noises 
which leak through the sounding board, under 
the manipulations of a novice, or of a strictly 
classical performer, a piano contains about six- 
teen buzz-saws, eight yards of flexible sheet-iron, 
such as is used in producing stage thunder, 
ninety-five rusty gate-hinges, three-dozen rap- 
idly revolving chair-screws, a saw-filing estab- 
lishment, six dozen pairs of new shoes, a found- 
ling asylum, two blacksmith shops, five or six 
democratic conventions, and raw material enough 
for six murders, nine suicides and a well-stocked 
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insane hospital. Any man who thinks a piano 
contains nothing but amile of wire is too prosaic 
and commonplace to appreciate what he hears 
and sees.— Bismarck Tribune. 





Lady Cook's Communication. 


Lady Cook, nee Tennessee Claflin, sends us a 
couple of communications with the request that 
we publish and send her a couple of copies of our 
most valuable sheet, and the account will be 
called settled. One of her articles is, ‘‘Who 
Rules?’ That we can answer without turning a 
hair. We do, in our house—when the other half 
is sick or out of town. The other article is lab- 
eled‘**The Lost Rib.’’ Never having been wrecked 
on land or sea or seriously mixed up in politics, 
we are at this writing in possession of all our 
ribs and cannot truthfully say anything about 
them. We spare our readers and refuse to pub- 
lish the articles, hoping thereby to retain your 
good-will in the future as we have in the past, at 
the regular rate of 50 cents a month for the daily 
and $1 a year for the weekly.— Stillwater (Minn. ) 
Gazette. 





Oh, No! 


‘*Your time isn’t worth anything, is it ?’”’ pleas- 
antly asked an attorney of the writer, recently, 
when the latter doubted his ability to attend the 
Spokane convention. Oh no, the editor of a suc- 
cessful country daily dashes off a column or soof 
hog wash, such as one hears in a justice court 
from the attorney, and his work is all done for 
the day. He can talk politics, drink champagne, 
and go io the theatre or lodge in the evening. 
He needn’t mind about anything else. The 
subscribers all call and pay in advance, adver- 
tisers crowd the anterooms, and the courts, city 
officers, wharfingers, undertakers, hospitals, 
county officers all call in the evening promptly 
with their local news written out, and read 
proof and edit telegraph. It is the idiocy at the 
bottom of such a notion as this that keeps half 
of the bar pettifogging in the justice court all 
their lives.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 





The Cow Question Ably Discussed. 


We have received a communication on the sub- 
ject of the town cow, and though it is well writ- 
ten and properly signed we do not like to give it 
space, and for several reasons, says The Dalles, 
(Or.,) Chronicle. The cow question has done more 
to embitter life, separate familiesamd destroy 
the peace and quietness of entire communities 
than all others. Like other questions there are 
two sides to the cow argument; the cow’s side 
and the other side. Those who own cows are on 
the cow’s side; those who don’t own cows, and do 
own gardens and shrubbery, are on the other side, 
and there to stay. 

Still we never could see why the cow socraved 
a diet of choice roses and valuable shrubbery. 
Her butter or milk always goes at the same price. 
Columbia River water is better than all the roses 
to enhance the value of her yield. Why shouldn’t 
she run at large if she wants to? Some people 
neglect their plants and bushes, and the cow 
trims them up. She also reminds the manofthe 
house that he has left the front gate open, and 
does it delicately; because she always wakes the 
man’s wife up first, or the hired girl, and she tells 
him, and he gets up and exhibits his pyjama to 
the neighbors by the light of the silver moon; 
also his temper, and the latter can best be seen 
on a dark night. 





How They Met. 


There have been many strange experiences 
gone through by the worshipers at the Keeley 
Institute in Dwight, Ill.—more so, perhaps, 
three or four years ago than at present, when 
there are so many branches established in dif- 
ferent States. One of these experiences hap- 











pened some three years ago. There wasa brainy, 
brillant crowd of literary, fashionable, thespian 
and legal lights there, who had all gathered to 
secure a respite from the cravings for liquor, 
opium, morphine and other habits. Among 
them was an old codger, dressed in heavy, dust- 
covered cow-hide boots, with hickory shirt and 
butternut overalls, who kept apart from the rest 
of the throng and seemed to feel somewhat out 
of place in the gay and better-dressed crowd. 

One evening a delegation of about 700 all told, 
including, perhaps, 250 ladies, went down to the 
depot to see the “‘jag train” come in with the 
new arrivals on board. One of the first to leave 
the cars wae a handsome fellow of perhaps thirty- 
five, who was carrying all he could navigate 
under and who was feeling decidedly happy. 
Catching sight of the sedate old unknown, who 
had accompanied the crowd to the depot, he 
said to his companion, who was trying to keep 
him within bounds: 

“Lemme go! Lemme go, I tell you! There’s 
a man I want to see.” 

Then he ambled toward the hickory shirt and 
extended his hand with mock dignity, saying: 

‘**How’sh yer honor? I’m glad to see yer.” 

By this time the bystanders had caught on that 
something was going on and began crowding 
around the maudlin newcomer and the sedateold 
gentleman. Turning round to the crowd, who 
were eagerly looking on, the tipsy candidate said: 

‘**P’raps you folks don’t know it, but thish the 
chief justice of the State of——, and, by——— 
I’m the attorney general.” 

After that the chief justice resumed his ordi- 
nary garb and proved to be one of the most com- 
panionable of the brilliant coterie gathered at 
Dwight.— Minneapolis Journal. 





Ig Got Back at Him. 


A good story was recently told in a little com- 
pany of attorneys about Ignatius Donnelly’s apt- 
ness at repartee, says the Minneapolis Journal. 
The incident occurred some years ago when Mr. 
Donnelly was sued by an agricultural firm to re- 
cover on some notes he had given for a machine 
on which it was alleged nothing had been paid. 
Donnelly putin the usual reply that the machine 





me ONE HE Would HAVE LIKED, 








was not a good one and that he ought not to be 
required to pay the notes. 

After conducting the examination the opposing 
attorney thought he saw a way to corner the 
wily Donnelly, and began by asking him: 

“Mr. Donnelly, did you buy a machine like 
this in 1884?” 

**Yes, sir,’ answered he. 

“And some time after that did you buy an- 
other?” 

“*Yes, sir, I did.” 

‘*And now you purchased this machine?” 

“Yes, sir, I bought it.” 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Donnelly, you were sued for the 
payment of each machine, were you not, and in 
each case you put in the same answer that you 
did in this case, that the machine was nota good 
one and was really defective?” 

“Yes, sir, I believe so,” replied the great Ba- 
conian. 

**‘Now, Mr. Donnelly, please tell us why it was 
that after purchasing two machines of this com- 
pany, both of which were poor and valueless, you 
went to them fora third,” asked the attorney, 
with a triumphant glance around at his brother 
attorneys. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Donnelly, dryly, ‘‘I pre- 
sume it was for the same reason that after you 
had been beaten in the first two suits, the com- 
pany persisted in employing you to prosecute 
the third.” 





From the Indo-Syriac. 


Do not complain, Oh, Brother, that the Killer of Fools 
doth rest. 

What though his hands be blood free, his languoris 
surely best. 


Though he should slay from morning until the break 
of next morn; 

Yet for each fool that he slayeth there shall yet an- 
other be born. 

Yea, were this not, yet thy murmurs still would un- 
reasoning be; 

Let him clean out all the fools and could’st thou ex- 
pect to go free? 

Though the Prize Idiot gibbers, though the Mild Lun- 
atic raves; 

Yet this old world would be dreary, peopled*with no 
one but knaves. 


Hot Springs (S. D.) Herald. 
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KNEW HER MAN. 


G.—"The fact is, I must have a new typewriter.” 


Mrs. G.—“All right, you advertise, and I’ll come down to the office and select one for you.” 
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MANITOBA AND ITS CAPITAL CITY. 


\\ By E. V. Smalley. 
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It is four years since I last visited the great 
Prairie Province of our next-door neighbors, 
the Canadians. I now return in the last week of 
August, when the harvesters and the threshers 
are at work on a bountiful wheat crop. The 
weather is perfect—a cool night following 
every bright, warm day. The air is laden with 
the fragrance of the grain-fields and the hay- 
fields, and of myriads of yellow and purple wild 
flowers. People are cheerful and hopeful. The 
wheat crop, which is the main supportof the 
Province, has turned out surprisingly well. 
Premier Greenway, the Minister of Agriculture, 
estimates an average yield of twenty-two bushels 
to the acre for all Manitoba, and says there are 
hundreds of farmers whose fields will thresh out 
over thirty bushels. The price continues to be 
very low, but here in Canada, as in the States, 
the prices of nearly all articles the farmer buys 
have come down almost as much in proportion 
as has that of the farmer’s chief staple. It 
costs a great deal less to raise forty-five-cent 
wheat than it used to cost to raise seventy-five- 
cent wheat. Labor, farm machinery, binding 
twine, groceries, clothing, lumber and fuel have 
allcome down. While many short-sighted peo- 
ple in the United States have been deluding 
themselves with the notion that the depressed 
condition of agriculture, business and industry 
results from something wrong in our legislation 
and can be cured by changes in our tariff or our 
currency system, the same depression has pre- 
vailed in Canada; but the people of the Canadian 
Northwest recognize the fact that the low price 
of wheat is the chief trouble, and that this arises 
from world-wide causes and cannot be remedied 
by any political action. Nobody in Canada is 
proposing to print more paper money or coin 
more silver as a mean of bringing up the value 
of wheat in its exchangeable relation to their 
commodities. 

Substantially the same conditions prevail here 
as are found in North Dakota, so far as farming 
is concerned. Manitoba is in its settled south- 
ern portion a vast prairie, levelin the Red River 
Valley and growing more and more rolling as 
you go westward. It has more timber than its 
neighboring State, however, for besides the 
belts of elms and cottonwoods which fringe the 
streams there are occasional patches of poplars, 
breaking the monotony of the prairies, and in 
the Northwestern municipalities, Riding Moun- 
tain and Duck Mountain rise to an altitude of 
from 1,900 to 2,300 feet and support a growth of 
pine. The wheat of the Province goes by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, or by the Northern Pacific to 
Duluth, and that has the same advantages of 
nearness to water transportation as has that of 
North Dakota. ‘The average yield is somewhat 
greater, however, for the reason that hot winds 
are not so severely felt and the effect of mid- 
summer droughts is seldom serious. To offset 
this advantage there is the danger of August 
frosts, which once in five or six years injure the 
late-grown grain. The annual rain-fall, as in 
North Dakota, is greatest in the Red River Val- 
ley and diminishes gradually as you go west, 
the driest region being the southwest, which 
lies north of the Mouse River Country in North 
Dakota. The northwestern region receives more 
rain-fall, on account of the influence of the large 
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lakes of Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnebegeosis 
which have a combined water area almost half 
thatof Lake Superior. This region isalso more 
free from early frosts than the southern and 
central parts of the Province. 

The interest paid by Manitoba farmers on 
their mortgage loans is eight per cent, which is 
about the average paid‘by the farmers on our side 
of the line, in Minnesotaand North Dakota. This 
is the whole charge for money, the commission 
to the local agent representing the mortgage 
company being paid by the company and not by 
the borrower. A great deal of Scotch money is 
loaned in Manitoba through the medium of Win- 
nipeg agencies. I am not able to make any com- 
parison of the burden of taxation borne by the 
farmers on one side and the other of the inter- 
national boundary, because of the great varia- 
tion in the relation of assessed values to actual 
saleable values. Someof the Manitoba munici- 
palities—(a municipality is nearly the same 
thing as a county in the States)—place a high 
valuation on property and show a low rate of tax 
levy; others value low and make a higher rate. 
Thus the rate varies from five mills on the dol- 
lar all the way up to twenty-five mills. I am dis- 
posed to the opinion, however, that the actual 
ratio of tax to real value is somewhat lower on 
the average than in the North Dakota counties, 
for the reason that in Manitoba the Provincial 
Government collects no property tax whatever. 
It is supported by various subsidies paid from the 





Dominion Government treasury, amounting in 
all to over $400,000 per annum, to which is added 
some small revenue from licenses and fees. 
Many expenses which our States pay are here 
borne by the Federal Government. The chief ex- 
ecutive of the Province, whose title is Lieuten- 
ant Governor, draws his ten thousand dollars 
salary from Ottawa. The judges are also paid 
by the Dominion and all expenses of the militia. 
Establishing their federal system when we were 
just through the throes of our civil war, the 
Canadians profited by our example and guarded 
against secession by making a much stronger 
central power than is provided by our constitu- 
tion. They reserve for their General Govern- 
ment full control over the courts and the militia, 
and also the making of the whole body of the 
civil and criminal law. The Provinces are, in 
fact, only large municipalities. It was not in- 
tended to give them the right to charter rail- 
ways, but as this question was left in doubt in 
the British North America Act of Parliament, 
which is the Canadian Constitution, they as- 
serted it successfully in a strenuous contest 
with the Ottawa Government, in which Manitoba 
bore a conspicuously courageous part. 

On the whole I do not find that the Manitoba 
farmer is at any disadvantage in comparison 
with the farmer on our side of the boundary as 
regards interest, taxation, climate, soil or tran- 
sportation—or indeed in his rights of local self- 
government so far as his real business interests 
are concerned. Nor has he any advantage un- 
less it be in a somewhat larger average yield of 
wheat in the best districts of the Province. 
His coal costs a little more, but he has a con- 
siderable home fuel supply if he is content to 
burn tamarack, poplar and jack-pine. He does 
not have as good a market for minor farm pro- 
ducts, because our tariff still levies duties on his 
potatoes, eggs, butter, cabbages, etc. Our new 
tariff bill lets wool and lumber in free and leaves 
the old duty on barley and all other agricultural 
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products. Manitoba has no lumber for export. 
She buys what she needs from Ontario and 
British Columbia, but she may be able to in- 
crease her sheep industry and to sell us some 
of her wool and her surplus barley crop. 

The Canadian public lands system was closely 
modeled on that of the United States, but it 
shows some differences of importance and is, on 
the whole, rather more liberal towards the 
settler. Pre-emption has been abolished since 
1890. In all the country between Ontario and 
the Rocky Mountains likely to prove of value 
for agriculture, the Hudson’s Bay Company gets 
two sections, numbered eight and twenty-six, in 
each township, as fast as the surveys are made. 
The numbering of sections begins at the south- 
east corner of the township, instead of at the 
northeast, asin the States. A Canadian town- 
ship diagram, given below, will be of interest to 
many of our readers. 

Homesteads of one quarter-section (160 acres) 
of surveyed agricultural land may be obtained 
by any person who is the sole head of a family, 
or by any male who has attained the age of 
eighteen years, on application to the local agent 
of Dominion lands, and on payment of an office 
fee of $10. At the time of making entry the 
homesteader must declare under which of the 
three following provisions he elects to hold his 
land, and on making application for patent must 
prove that he has fulfilled the conditions named 
therein: 

1. By making entry and within six months 
thereafter erecting a habitable house and com- 
mencing actual residence upon the land, and 
continuing to reside upon it for at least six 
months in each year for the three next succeed- 
ing years, and doing reasonable cultivation du- 
ties during that period. 2. By making entry for 
the land, cultivating it for three successive years, 
so that at the end of that period not less than 
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forty acres be under cultivation; residing for at 
least six months in each year during that time 
within a radius of two miles of the homestead; 
and erecting a house upon the homestead and 
residing in it for three months next preceding 
the application for patent. 3. By making entry, 
and within six months from the date thereof 
commencing the cultivation of the homestead; 
breaking and preparing for crop within the first 
year not less than five acres; cropping the said 
five acres, and breaking and preparing for crop 
not less than ten acres in addition, and erecting 
a habitable house thereon before the expiration 
of the second year, and thereafter residing 
therein and cultivating the land for at least six 
months of each year of the three years next 
prior to the date of the application for patent. 
Very little good unclaimed public land for 
homesteading can be found convenient to rail- 
ways, but the railway companies and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company still have a great deal tosell 
at prices ranging from six to ten dollars, and the 
settler who is willing to go fifteen or twenty 
miles from a station will have no difficulty in 
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filing upon a good quarter-section. Taking into 
consideration all the conditions of farm life in 
Manitoba, the Province unquestionably stiil af- 
fordsa very favorable field for emigrants from the 
crowded Eastern Provinces of Canada and from 
the Northern countries of Europe—not for mon- 
eyless laborers, but for experienced farmers 
who can bring with them money enough to make 
the necessary first improvements on land, to pro- 
vide themselves with stock and implements, and 
to carry their families through the first year. 
Manitobacould establish thousands of farmers of 
this class on first-rate prairie lands at once and 
show them the road to comfort and prosperity. 

The population of Manitoba is about 185,000, 
and that figure is not far from that of the popu- 
lation of North Dakota. The parallel between 
the American State and the adjacent Canadian 
Province can be pretty closely drawn so far as 
general physical conditions, products, industries 
and well-being of population are concerned, but 
when we come to look at the towns there is a 
wide difference. Winnipeg, with its population 
of between 30,000 and 35,000, is as large as Fargo, 
Grand Forks, Jamestown, Bismarck and all the 
North Dakota towns of over 1,000 inhabitants 
combined. This is astriking fact and one rather 
puzzling at first thought, but the explanation is 
not far toseek. Winnipeg is separated by four- 
teen hundred miles of wilderness from the nearest 
Canadian cities of the East. On the south, the 
international boundary, with its line of custom- 
houses, serves as a wall to shut out the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago. Nature on one side and the 
tariff on the other have isolated the entire Cana- 
dian Northwest and made Winnipeg the un- 
rivalled mistress of its trade. Here, then, are 
the circumstances which easily explain the ex- 
istence of this fine, solid city in the far North. 
To the trade of the farmers of Manitoba is added 
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that of the ranchmea, miners and lumbermen of 
the Territories further west, and that of the 
trappers and tradera who collect the fur from 
all the vast, wild country that stretches away to 
the Arctic Osean, Altogether there are prob- 
ably not far from 300,000 people whose sole 
trade center is Winnipeg. 


‘’ THE HONOURABLE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY.” 


All the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in British North America, extending from 
Labrador to Alaska, are controlled from the 
office of the commissioner here, including the 
company’s lands, the thirty-five branch mer- 
cantile houses, called ‘‘saleshops,” in the lan- 
guage of the venerable company’s reports, and 
the hundreds of fur-buying posts. To Winnipeg 
come the accounts of ail those agencies and the 
Winnipeg office reports to the company’s offices 
in London. All this business of the H. B. Com- 
pany, centering here, adds materially to the 
commercial prestige of the young city, built on 
the site of the oid trading post of Fort Garry. 

Tne Hudson’s Bay Company, of which the full 
and lawful name is **The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay,” is now 225 years old. Its capital is $6,000,000, 
and its shares rank close to British consols in the 
stock market of London. They rarely come into 
the market, being held very firmly for perma- 
nent investment by estates and trust funds. The 
annual shareholders’ meeting is held in London 
in July, and is called the **General Court.’’ Not- 
withstanding the general depression in business 
and the low price of furs the last dividend was 
over four per cent. Besides its stores and posts, 
its large land-grants, and its town lots in Winni- 
peg, and other places, the company owns ships 
that carry out supplies to Hudson’s Bay, and 
steamboats that ply on the Saskatchewan and 
Athabascaand McKenzie rivers. Mr. C. C. Chip- 
man, the present commissioner, who was ap- 
pointed about three years ago, on the resignation 
of the former incumbent, is a Canadian of large 
and varied experience. He is a keen, polished 
man of the world, who has come into political 
business and social relations with many of the 
foremost men of England, Canada and the United 





WINNIPEG.—VIEW FROM THE OGILVIE MILLS. 


States. The governor of the company, Sir Donald 
A. Smith, K. C. M. G., in addressing the last 
shareholders’ meeting in London, complimented 
him in the following language: ‘‘A careful eye 
has been had to introduce and to insist upon 
economies in the business, and I am happy to say 
that in this the directors have been most will- 
ingly seconded by their commissioner, Mr. Chip- 
man, and the other officers of the company. I 
think I may venture to say to you—and I have 
great pleasure in doing so—that while you are 
now in your 225th year of incorporation, never, 
I believe, during the whole course of that long 
time have you been served with more zeal and 
ability than you are now being served by your 
commissioner and the officers acting under his 
orders. This is a cause of great satisfaction to 
all of us, and it assures us that, whether the 
market may rule low or high, according to the 
opportunities and circumstances of the day, the 
best will be made of your money embarked in the 
business in North America.” 


STEADY GROWTH OF WINNIPEG IN DULL TIMES. 


It is a remarkable 











too, for the most part, evidently built for the 
permanent homes of people receiving a fairly 
good income. Here and there on the broad cres- 
cent of Main Street there are new business 
blocks of yellow brick, and others have been put 
upon Princess Street, where the wholesale trade 
centers, and on several of the crossstreets. Swift 
electric lines have taken the placeof the old one- 
horse street cars. A stately new court house has 
been erected, resembling closely in its architec- 
turethatat Tacoma. The wallsof the new Meth- 
odist College begin to be in evidence. Over all 
the level expanse of the city looms up the tall 
Norman brick of the Hotel Manitoba, built by the 
Northern Pacific company as a testimonial of its 
interest in Winnipeg. It is as dominant and con- 
spicuous to the eye, as you approach the city, as 
is the cathedral in a French town or the castle 
in a Rhine village. There has been a healthy 
growth in jobbing, in manufacturing, in bank 
deposits, in milling and in retail trade, and this, 
too, in a period when everyone was grumbling at 
the hard times and practicing all sorts of close 
economies. From this it is fair to conclude that 





fact that while the 
cities and towns of 
the Northwest on the 
southern side of the 
international bound- 
ary have, as a rule, 
made no notable pro- 
gress during the past 
few years of business 
depression, Winnipeg 
has gone steadily 
ahead. It must have 
added six or eight 
thousand to its popu- 
lation since I visited 
it last in 1890. There 
are entire streets of 
new houses in the 
western quarter and 
in the Fort Rouge 
suburb across the 
Assiniboine, and very 
good houses they are, 
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Winnipeg has gone ahead because of the great 
strength of its trade pofition. It is now the 
fourth city in the Dominion in the volume of its 
bank clearings and the third city in the volume 
of its postoffice business. 

The solidity and beauty of the city are a sur- 
prise to the American visitor. There is much 
less flimsy and hasty construction than is seen in 
our new Westerntowns. Old English and Scotch 
ideas of building solidly for a long future influ- 
ence the architecture. The favorite building 
material for dwellings as well as for business 
blocks is the cream-colored brick made here, 
and its almost universal use gives to the city a 
singularly bright and cheerful appearance. Here 
and there is a red brick structure, but these are 
so rare that they only accent the prevailing 
color. The Hotel Manitoba, the new Court 
House, the Hudson’s Bay store, one large four- 
story block and afew minor structures are of this 
material. The Dominion Postoffice and the City 
Hall are also red, with zebra-like stripes of light 
sandstone, and a few business edifices, notably 
the new Bank of Ottawa, are of red sandstone. 
Main Street is well built all the way from the 
Hudson’s Bay establishment down to the Cana- 
dian Pacific station, a distance of a mile and a 
half. It is much too wide, however, for practical 
business uses and for comfort, and the buildings 
are somewhat dwarfed by the enormous ex- 
panse of the roadway. If the merchants on the 
street could discover some magical way of nar- 
rowing it one-third they would gladly adopt it. 
Portage Avenue, which runs from Main Street 
out to the western prairies, is also open to the 
same objection. 

Isolated houses are the rule inall the residence 
quarters, but rows are more and more coming 
into favor by reason of economy in heating, and 
many have been built of late of the favorite 
light-yellow brick. In the midstof the groves 
which have fortunately been preserved along 
the Assiniboine there are a number of houses of 
such size and cost that in Europe they would be 
called chateaux or manor-houses. They date 
from the epoch of the great real estate boom. 
Plenty of handsome homes of modest dimensions 
have been put up of late, but in these times 
nobody wants to build for himself a castle. 


WINNIPEG CHARACTERIS/ICS. 





Business is not crowded and rushed here as it 
is with us in the States. The pace is not so eager 
or so hurried. It is ten o’clock before the 
streets become fairly animated and at four many 
of the professional men and merchants quit 
work and go off to play golf or to witness cricket 
or base-ball matches or bicycle races, or take 
their families to some church picnic in the 
suburbs. Out-door sports are very much in 
favor, and anything in the way of a race ora com- 
petitive match excites general interest. At a 
church picnic held in a very pretty park in a 
bend of the Red River I saw for the first time 
foot-races for girls and ladies. First there was a 
race for boys under twelve, then one for girls un- 
der twelve; next came races for boys and girls 
under fifteen. A young men’s race was followed 
by a young ladies’ race, and the finishing con- 
tests were for married men and married women. 
Prizes were provided for the winners in all the 
events and there was lots of merriment, without 
a shade of coarseness or impropriety. A match 
was proposed between three black-gowned 
priests who were as jolly as anybody, but the 
clericals declined to run. 

The Winnipeggers are a great reading people. 
They support five general bookstores;—we have 
only two or three in St. Paul with six times the 
population of the Manitoba capital. The peri- 
odical counters are loaded with our American 
magazines and weeklies and with a number of 
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London publications which are rarely seen 
in the American trade. You can buy here 
any orallof the English reviews and maga- 
zines as wellas the Century, Harper's, Scrib- 
ner’s, the Atlantic, McClure’s, the Cosmopo 
litan, the Arena, the Forum and the North 
American, and you can take your choice 
between Stead’s London edition of the 
Review of Reviews and Albert Shaw’s New 
York edition. Winnipeg has four daily 
papers—the morning and evening editions 
of the Free Press, the evening Nor’- Wester 
and the evening Tribune. It has also a 
bright literary and social weekly—Satur- 
day Night, and two monthlies devoted to 
the settlement of the Canadian Northwest 
—the Colonist and the Western World. The 
latter is illustrated and is run on lines simi- 
lar to those of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
by the veteran journalist, Acton Burrows, 
whose activities cover all the Canadian 
Pacific country through to the Pacific 
Coast. The Commercial, a very ably edited, 
handsomely printed weekly, published in 
magazine form, looks faithfully after the 
business situation in Western Canada. It 
has a large circulation and much influence. 
James . Steen is the publisher. 
Winnipeg is an important educational 
center. The Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
the Episcopalians and the Catholics sup- 
port colleges, and the Province groops 
them all into a university organization and 
bestows degrees upon the graduates of 
each. 


United States since the civil war. 


they have heard mass, are here influenced 
by theold-fashioned Puritan Sabbatarian 
sentiment. In respect to religious feeling, 
Manitoba only reflects Ontario and the 
other Eastern Provinces of Canada, and 
stands about where New England stood 
fifty years ago. 

The affairs of the Provincial Government 
are carried on in two buildings in the 
southwestern end of the town. Govern- 
ment House, the residence of Lieut. Gov. 
Schultz, looks, with its cupola, like a sem- 
inary for young ladies, and its neighbor, 
the Parliament House, might be taken for 
a high-school building, were it not for the 
well-kept little park surrounding it. In 
the latter edifice the local Parliament of 
about forty members, sitting in a single 
house, meets every winter, and here, too, 
are the offices of the five ministers, whose 
functions correspond pretty closely to those 
of our State officers. Dr. Schultz, the 
Lieutenant Governor, is now in his sev- 
enth year of office. The term fixed by 
Canadian custom is five years, but the 
ministry at Ottawa has not yet been able 
to decide upon his successor. There are 
two men named for the place by public 
opinion in the Province—Mr. W. A. Ross 
and Mr. W. B. Scarth, both able and pop- 
ular, both possessing wide experience in 
Conservative politics and governmental af- 
fairs, both wealthy and both of fine social 
qualities. 

The Hon. Thos. Greenway, Premier and 
Minister of Agriculture, is a plain, sturdy, 
common-sense sort of a man, a farmer by 
profession and occupation, and an excellent 
representative of the agricultural class. 
He has controlled the Provincial Govern- 
ment for over six years and has come out 
ahead in many heated political contests. 


Winnipeg is also a very religious town. 
Sunday is kept with a solemnity unknown in the 
The street 
cars do notrun; there are no Sunday newspapers; 
asad quiet pervades the place; even the Cath- 
olics, who are disposed everywhere to relaxa- 
tion and amusement on Sunday afternoons, after 














OFFICES OF OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON, WINNIPEG. 





He is aforcible public speaker, and aman of wide 
information on all matters concerning Manitoba. 
Under the Canadian system the Ministry governs 
the Province and disposes of all appointments. 
The Governor represents the Crown. 
politics and he has little to do besides signing 

such papers as the ministers lay before him. | 


He has no 
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BRANCH OF BANK OF OTTAWA. 


Only when a bill passed by the Parliament 
infringes the constitution in his judgment 
can he refuse his approval, and then he 
must send it up to Ottawa for approval or 
disapproval by the Federal Government. 
This is a power that is very rarely exer- 
cised in any of the Provinces. 

Nothing is left of old Fort Garry but the 
masonry portal which has been preserved 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company and is al- 
most the only remaining monument in this 
region of the old times of the Indians and 
the fur-traders. In the northern suburbs 
there is a quaint little church standing in 
the midst of an English churchyard and on 
the interior wall are tablets commemo- 
rating the virtues of a number of officers 
and servants of ‘‘the Honourable Hudson’s 
Bay Company” and their wives. 

They treat our American currency with 
much more courtesy in Canada than we 
show towards Canadian money in the 
States. Greenbacks and national bank 
notes pass everywhere at par and all our 
small silver and even our nickels go in 
Wiunipeg unquestioned. Wein Minnesota, 
at least, throw out the Canadian bank bills, 
which are just as good as gold, and give 
the brokers a chance to buy them at a dis- 
count; and we throw out Canadian silver 
altogether, although it is intrinsically 
worth as much as ours. This is a small 
business. The Canadians run no mint of 
their own and they have only as much sil- 


ver coined in London as is required for the small 
change of the country. There is not the slight- 
est danger, therefore, that we would be flooded 
with their small coin if we gave it free circula- 
tion on a par with our own. 


WINNIPEG BUSINESS NOTES. 





THE BOARD OF TRADE.-The great wheat 
year in Manitoba was 1891, when the crop 
of the Province was 23,000,000 bushels—an 
average of over twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. This year there will probably be not 
far from 20,000,000 bushels. Most of the 
Manitoba grain is bought by Winnipeg 
dealers, and the Board of Trade here is an 
active grain-trading organization, with a 
side-line of activity in looking after the 
general welfare of the city—thus combin- 
ing the functions of a Board and a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Its secretary since 
many years is Chas. W. Bell, a wide- 
awake, active, public-spirited man. 





LANDS AND LOANS.-—Messrs. Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton are the Winnipeg repre- 
sentatives of Messrs. Osler & Hammond, 
the well-known Toronto financial firm, and 
transact a general financial and brokerage 
business. They are largely interested in 
real estate throughout Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories. They are the man- 
agers of the following companies: North of 
Scotland Canadian Mortgage Company; 
Ontario & Qu’Appelle Land Company; 
Calgary & Edmonton Railway Land De- 
partment; Q.’Appelle, Long Lake & Sas- 
katchewan Railway Land Department; 
Cypress Cattle Company; Alberta Railway 
& Coal Company. Messrs. Osler, Ham- 
mond & Nanton have about a million and 
a half of money loaned on mortgages, a 
large part of it on farm lands in Manitoba. 
An inspection of their books furnishes the 
best possible evidence of the solidity of 
the agricultural industry in the Province, 
even in the times of extraordinary de- 
pression just passed. There are few de- 
faults in interest and very few foreclosures 
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have been made. The methods of the firm in 
loaning money are very through and careful 
and the Winnipeg manager, Mr. Nanton, is one 
of the best-informed men in Manitoba on soil, 
crop record and general condition and charac- 
teristics of the settlers in every part of the 
great Prairie Province. The lands controlled 
by the firm lie mainly in the newly settled 
regions west of Manitoba, in Assiniboia and Al- 
berta, along the lines of railways recently con- 
structed and operated as branches of the Cana- 
dian Pacific system. They are offered at low 
prices and liberal inducements are offered to 
colonists. 





G. F. & J. GALT, IMPORTERS —G. F. & J. 
Galt, wholesale grocers and tea importers, 
started businessin 1882. They built this present 
warehouse, which is the largest in the city, if 
not in Canada, in 1887. They make a specialty 
of tea importing, sending their own buyers to 
China and Japan. Like other distributing firms 
in Winnipeg, the territory covered by their 
travellers extends to the Rocky Mountains and 
into the far Northwest. In addition to their 
Winnipeg business they have branch warehouses 
at L3thbridge, Calgary and Edmonton. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE.—The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, which is one of 
the largest banks in Canada, established a branch 
in Winnipeg a little over a year ago, and it al- 
ready numbers among its customers several of 
the leading business concerns of the Northwest. 
This bank has fifty-two branches, the largest 
number of any bank in Canada, and it has its 
own Office in New York City. The paid-up cap- 
ital is %6,000,000, and the “rest” account 
amounts to $1,200,000. According to a recent 
statement, its immediately available assets, con- 
sisting of cash, bank balances, Government se- 
curities, call loans, etc., amounted to $7,841,836; 
deposits, $17,570,236, and current loans $19,278 - 
446. The head office of the bank is in Toronto. 
The president is Mr. Geo. A. Cox, a gentleman 
well known throughout the whole Dominion. 
Mr. B. E. Walker, whose name is so familiar in 
banking circles, both in the United States and 
Canada, is the general manager of the bank, and 
the Winnipeg branch is in charge of Mr. P. H. 
Mathewson, whose banking experience in the 
Northwest dates from 1882, 





THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CANADA. 
—This company was incorporated by royal 
charter in 1845, with a capital of $7,500,000. Its 
board of directors and most of its shareholders 
reside in Great Britain, the head office being in 
London. Thereare offices at Toronto and Mont- 
real, as well as one in Winnipeg. The business 
of the company is to make advances upon the 
security of real estate, and it has now over six 
millions of dollars loaned to farmers and others 
in Canada. The Winnipeg branch has its office 
at 208 Main Street. 





CHARLES H. ENDERTON.--Charles H. Enderton 
was born in 1861 at La Fayette, Indiana, where 
he attended the public schools. He afterwards 
spent four years at Indiana Asbury University, 
graduating in 1882 with the degree A.B. While 
pursuing the classical curriculum he also at- 
tended the law lectures at the University. He 
continued his law studies during the following 
two years and was admitted to practice in all 
the courts of Indiana. He moved to St. Paul in 
December, 1883, where he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court. In St. Paul he en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business, being con- 
nected with the firm of Prince & Shandrew. In 
April, 1890, he moved to Winnipeg and opened 
a real estate office, feeling confident that the 
situation of that place with the vast timber limits 
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ST. BONIFACE CATHEDRAL, COLLEGE AND CONVENT, WINNIPEG. 


and mineral deposits to the east and matchless 
expanse of agricultural country to the west 
would before many years make it a great com- 
mercial metropolis. During Mr. Enderton’s resi- 
dence in Winnipeg a large number of Americans 
have made extensive investments there and he 
makes a specialty of looking after their interests. 





DREWRY’S REDWOOD BREWERY.—Edward L. 
Drewry’s Kedwood Brewery is one of the great 
business concerns of Winnipeg. It covers seven 
acres of ground and has an annual capacity of 
one million of gallons. Mr. Drewry comes of a 
family of famous brewers in the Old World. He 
came to America with his parents and his youth 
was spent in St. Paul, where his father estab- 
lished a small brewery when the 
place was a mere hamlet. Here 





a reputation such as he has gained for his ales, 
porter and beer. In the brewing Manitoba 
barley is used. It has no superior for the mak- 
ing of malt. The hops come from Washing- 
ton, from Ontario, and some are imported from 
England and Bavaria. In the large storage 
cellar, sacredly protected with refrigerators 
holding hundreds of tons of ice, the different 
products are kept long enough to attain all the 
best quality before going to the consumers. The 
water used is drawn by powerful pumps from a 
deep, sparkling well, clear as crystal and vary- 
ing in temperature but a single degree between 
midsummer and midwinter. Mr. Drewry lays 
much of the success of his productions to the 
excellent quality of the water used. 





W. E. SANFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
LIMITED.--This business was established in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, thirty years ago by W. E. San- 
ford, now Senator Sanford, and Mr. Alex. Mc- 
Innis. The complexion of the firm has, during 
the time that has elapsed since its foundation, 
changed considerably, but Senator Sanford has 
always been the leading spirit in the business 
and to him is due the credit of building up one 
of the most successful manufacturing concerns 
in the Dominion, thereby providing work for a 
number of hands and amassing a large fortune 
for himself. The Winnipeg business is only a 
branch house, but from an engraving of the 
building which we furnish on another page it 
will be seen that it assumes large proportions, 
the entire trade of the house, from Port Arthur 
at the head of Lake Superior to Donald in the 
Rocky Mountains, being directed from here. 
This building was erected four years ago, and 
contains nothing but the product of the com- 
pany’s own manufactory at Hamilton, which in- 
cludes ready-made clothing, such as overcoats, 
suits, pants, overalls, and also cotton, flannel and 
tweed shirts, and is the only business in this line 
where the entire stock is the product of one 
factory. 


THE OGILVIE FLOURING MILLS.—An institu- 
tion of great importance, in the magnitude of 
its operations and in the benefits it confers upon 
the general trade of the city, is the great Ogilvie 
milliog plant. This establishment dates from 
1882. A year ago last summer the mill was 
thoroughly overhauled and reconstructed at a 
cost of $80,000. Much of the old machinery was 
replaced by new and every improvement in ap- 
paratus and methods adopted in the best mills 
in Minneapolis, Superior, Duluth and Milwaukee 
was introduced. The result is to make the mill 
conform to the highest standards and to enable 
it to turn out a flour that produces from twelve 
to fifteen loaves of bread per barrel more than 
any flour manufactured under the old system, 
besides improving the quality of the loaf in 
fineness and whiteness. At the same time the 
daily capacity of the mill was increased by 600 
barrels, so that it is now 1,800 barrels, making it 
one of the great mills of the Northwest. The 
Ogilvie mills embrace seven mills, located at as 
many different points in Canada, the largest be- 
ing at Winnipeg and Montreal. The present su- 
perb condition of the mills is due to the unceas- 
ing energy and enterprise of W. W. Ogilvie, 
who claims the honorable distinction for himself 





he learned his trade and married 
Eliza Starkey, daughter of James 
Starkey, who was a member of the 
first Minnesota Legislature. In 
1875 he removed to Pembina, and 
in 1877, foreseeing the develop- 
ment of Manitoba and the future 
of Winnipeg, he located at the 
capital city of the Canadian North- 
west and built a small brewery 
which he ran with the power of a 
single horse. This was the germ 
of his present great plant. The 
first year he paid $200 in taxes on 
his product. Now he contributes 
over $20,000 a year to the revenue 
of the Dominion. The products of 
the Redwood Brewery are well 
known all the way from Lake Su- 
perior to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. 
Drewry has lately enlarged the 
scope of his business by adding ap- 
paratus for the manufacture of 
ginger ale and all kinds of aerated 
waters. His policy is to make only 
the best goods and to gain for them 
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and his country of beimg the largest individual 
miller in the world. The aggregate capacity of 
the seven mills is now placed at 8,200 barrels of 
flour per day. They consume 10,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year, or the product of over 666,666 acres 
of wheat, producing an average crop of 15 bush- 
els per acre. This would be as much wheat as 
would be grown by over 11,000 farmers, allowing 
50 acres of wheat alone to each farm. The 
wheat ground in the Winnipeg and Montreal 
mills is the famous hard wheat of Manitoba and 
the Territories, purchased direct from the grow- 
ers through the chain of elevators at principal 
wheat markets throughout the hard wheat belt. 
In this way the first selection of wheat is ob- 
tained. Ogilvie’s patent Hungarian and strong 
bakers’ brands of flour have such a reputation at 
home that their output is about all taken for 
domestic trade, and it has not been found neces- 
sary to push export business in the hard wheat 
flours. The Winnipeg branch of this great 
milling industry is in charge of F. W. Thomp- 
son, and under his guidance the direct business 
from Winnipeg has steadily expanded. Mr. 
Thompson has the general Western trade, the 
Winnipeg mill and the wheat buying business 
under his supervision, and these he has success- 
fully conducted, steadily increasing the direct 
business of the mill, and giving satisfaction to 
its multitude of patrons. 





WINNIPEG SOUVENIRS.—A favorite lounging 
place of mine in Winnipeg is the bookstore of 
the Ferguson Company, where it is pleasant to 
look over the new books and the English maga- 
zines and to chat with Mr. Ferguson about the 
ins and outs of the book trade. Mr. Ferguson 
tells me that the Canadian duty on books is six 
cents a pound. This way of classifying litera- 
ture with commodities by avoirdupois weight is 
amusing and reminds me of an anecdote of the 
senior Lippincott, of the great Philadelphia pub- 
lishing firm, who, when he took his sons into the 
business, said to them: ‘‘Boys, books are bricks. 
Regard them as such. No sentiment about 
them.” Mr. Ferguson does not share this opinion 
and on his shelves may be found many volumes 
ordered by him from his own love of literature 
rather than from any hope of making a profit 
out of them. He has published a very pretty 
“Souvenir of Winnipeg,” and THE NORTHWEST 
is under obligations to him for the loan of some 
of the illustrations used in that volume. He 
has also published another pictorial souvenir— 
Whittier’s ‘Red River Voyageurs,” with pic- 
tures from original pen-and-ink drawings. He 
was at a good deal of pains to get a correct pic- 
tury of the old Miasion of St. Boniface to illus- 
trate the lines, 

“The bells of the Roman mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
To the boatman on the river, 
And the hunter on the plain.” 
The old mission, with its two towers, was burned 
long ago and replaced by the present structure, 
but from the descriptions of the older priests of 
St. Boniface the artist was able to reproduce 
quite accurately the general appearance of the 
original building. 


* 
¢* 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE —‘“‘I dreamt I dwelt in 
marble halls;” thus runs the sweet old song, but 
it is likely to become more of a reality than a 
dream if reports of arecent discovery prove true. 
A French marble mason has discovered a process 
by which limestone in four days can be turned 
into a substance which cannot be distinguished 
from marble, a development which geologists 
contend requires a period of about 4,000 years. 
French limestone is used on account of its cheap- 
ness and after it has been treated to a combina- 
tion of acids it cannot be distinguished from the 
real marble, so it is said. 











WHERE DEWEY ROSES BLOOM. 


The valleys of the rivers and streams of a prai- 
rie Province are very important portions of the 
country, for there nearly all the timber grows and 
the finest runs for the cattle exist. Apart from 
the usefulness of the woods, a most delightful re- 
treat is found in the deep shade for those who 
desire at times to leave the strong sunlight and 
rushing breezes of the prairie to spend a few 
hours by the murmuring stream, underneath the 
green foliage, where the rustling leaves over- 
head sing a song similar to that enjoyed years 
ago, in the great forests of the East; although 
owing to the different formation of the leaves 
here almost every tree sings a different tune, 
but all alike pleasing. 

It is in the close copsewood of the river valley 
that the bush-birds build their nests and pour 
forth their sweetest songs. It is there that the 
richest and most dewey roses bloom and the 
honey suckle hangs its clusters of flowers from 
vines that cling to young trees, side by side with 
the morning glory, the spiraea and wild pea; it 
is there that the hare and the rabbit take shelter 
in the shade and there the doe hides her fawns 
amongst the bushes; it is there thatin thespring 
the wild plum trees display their hoary loads of 
blossoms, midst a whole forest of flowery trees 
that shadow their glories in the stream beneath, 
and it is to the river valleys that the young lady 
berry pickers, with sun-bonnets on their heads 
and baskets on their arms, take their way when 
the June berries are ripe, the raspberries fra- 
grant, the gooseberries plump, and the cherries 
red and purple, while the loaded cranberry bushes 
hang the still green fruit in heavy bunches over 
the water, and the wild hop vines tangle the 
ladies’ feet and shake the clusters of pungent 
hops in their faces. 

Then when the flowers have faded on the plains 
and October frosts have browned the grass and 
the first flurries of snow drive in from the north, 
it is to the river valleys that the birds retire for 
shelter from the cold night winds and the grouse 
that have been scattered far and near on the 
plains, during the summer, seek the woods in 
immense numbers, and the sun rises in theclear, 
frosty mornings, the heavy and beautiful birds 
in their winter wraps cluster on the trees, utter- 
ing their own strange talk in a social way and 
perhaps making remarks about the retiring flocks 
of wild geese that are forced to fly south from the 
cold that is merely invigorating to the healthy 
and hardy grouse. In the river valley the wood 
partridges nod their heads and extend their black 
and brown ruffles as they trip amongst the bushes 
underneath where the purple berries, on which 
they feed, still hang amongst the blood red leaves 
that linger on the branches. Along the stream 
the glossy mink, in a new suit of furs, ambles on 
the ice, or enters the open water of the rapid in 
search of fish. The deer also seek the river 
valley to hide from the cold winds of winter that 
sweep the prairies, and the sleepy owl, blinking 
his yellow eyes in the daylight, frowns at the 
gay and happy squirrel in his well sheltered re- 
treat amongst the branches of the old oak, where 
a hoard of acorns have been concealed. 

It is in the river valley that the blue jay 
screams, the spotted woodpecker taps on his tree, 
and the beautiful grossbeak flirts amongst the 
branches of the maples where the seed pods hang. 
During the cold season the wild life of the prai- 
ries has fled or is under ground awaiting the 
spring, but in the river valleys all the wild life 
is amongst the trees, for there can be found 
shelter from the storms, and for food there are 
seeds upon the maples, hazel nuts among the 
fallen leaves, berries upon the bushes and red 
apples upon the rose trees. Even the solitary 
wolf that nightly wanders on the prairie, at the 
approach of daylight, seeks his den amongst the 





trees on the hillside as the ground slopes towards 
the valley, and the black and brown bears make 
their winter retreat in similar situations. Even 
the prowling lynx loves the river valley and 
lives amongst the trees that clothe the hills on 
either side.— Pilot Mound (Manitoba) Sentinel. 

* 


A PAINT MINE. 





It is not generally known that we have in this 
locality, very near the ‘‘Geyser,’’ a paint mine. 
We might say it was a quarry, there is so much 
of it. One of our enterprising citizens, Mr. Jos. 
Blessing, recently took a wagon and shovel, and 
loaded up with two colors, (there are three or 
four colors to be had) and brought it home, 
pounded it up with an old hammer, mixed it up 
with linseed oil, and put it on his picket fence. 
He now has one of the handsomest fences in the 
State—the upper part a rich old-gold, and the 
lower a beautiful maroon. The mine appears to 
be simply inexhaustible. This mine, and the 
“Geyser,” which is near it, were discovered, or, 
rather, located, about eighteen yearsago, by that 
veteran old timer and prince of good fellows, 
Naylor Thompson, whom everybody knows and 
likes. It was shown to him in the first place by 
a friendly Indian chief, who took a liking to Nay- 
lor, and assured him (Naylor) that it was the 
source of supply for all the Indians west of the 
Mississippi River, and has been for centuries. 

Those were the days when Naylor could draw 
his chair up to a table and sit down without 
knocking the table over—he was very active;— 
well, the Indians came thousands of miles for 
this paint and used it to decorate their persons 
when on the war-path; trails led from the mine 
in all directions, showing that it had been a nat- 
ural center of meeting for the red men, just the 
same as the well-known pipe-store quarry of 
Southwestern Minnesota. Naylor never made 
any use the paint; he was in the habit of reach- 
ing a high state of exhilaration at times, when 
he would mount his broncho and let out a few 
yells, and goin for some fun—and then woe to 
the tenderfoot or any one else who got in his 
way. At such times he was in for fun and noth- 
ing else, and a gatling gun would not make him 
change his mind, when his neck was bowed. He 
would then paint the town in lurid colors, but he 
did not use any paint from the mine—that was 
alllong ago. He still retains his interest in the 
mine, and claims he can furnish paint in four 
colors, by the train-load, sufficient to paint all 
creation. If any one doubts this, Naylor would 
like to see him. It is a big mine.—Zownsend 
( Mont.) Messenger. 





SHOOTING WILD NEVADA HORSES. 





A recent visitor to Nevada says one of the 
strange sights he saw in Lincoln County was the 
cow-boys killing wild horses. ‘‘One morning,” 
he said, ‘‘I saw five going forth well mounted and 
armed with tremendously big revolvers. Iasked 
them where they were going. ‘Oh, out to kill 
some horses,’ they said. Well, they did kill 
them. They had a boy to change horses and 
ride round and round in a circuit miles in extent 
after them. As the wild horses came around, 
the cow-boys would bangthemover. I saw horse 
after horse—great, magnificent stallions of all 
colors—killed in this way. They would come 
around on the dead run. There would beashot, 
or probably a fulisade ofshots. Thehorse would 
take a leap into the air and come downdead. It 
looked a shame to kill such magnificent brutes, 
but the cow-boys shot them down without the 
least compunction.” There are thousands of 
these wild horses in Nevada, and about the only 
excuse given for shooting them is that the stall- 
ions entice away the domestic mares, which then 
become as wild as the other horses. 
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FOUND AT LAST— 


A SOD HOUSE ROMANCE. 


~ 
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Anna Brenton had been running about all 
morning, endeavoring to drive soms extremely 
stubborn pigs into a pen that was gaping wide to 
receive them. This pen was situated some five 
rods from a little sod house that had the appear- 
ance of a pile of earth dumped in the midst of 
the prairie. 

Just as she was succeeding, with many wild 
wavings of her arms, in heading them in the 
right direction, she became conscious that a 
wagon was approaching the house. This wasan 
unusual event in her prairie life, for her home 
was in a very isolated spot far removed from all 
travel. Unless the approaching person was her 
nearest neighbor, Mr. Andrews, who occasion- 
ally brought her supplies from town, she could 
not imagine whom it could be. But notwith- 
standing the natural agitation of mind induced 
by so exciting an occurrence, she was unable just 
then to satisfy her curiosity by even turning her 
head, for at the very moment the wagon arrived 
at the house, so had a critical moment in which 
the pigs were hesitating whether to run into the 
pen or making a pretence of so doing, then sud- 
denly swerve aside and run around and around it 
as they had been doing for the last half hour. 
However, one little pig, in a fit of panic caused 
by hearing the sound of wagon wheels, suddenly 
darted into the pen, and the others followed after, 
stringing in single file. Then, quickly putting 
up the boards of the pen, Anna, breathless with 
excitement and running, turned around just in 
time to see the receding figure of a citified-look- 
ing man with valise in hand walking away from 
the wagon. Another man, Mr. Andrews, was 
standing beside the wagon with an amused ex- 
pression of countenance. Evidently, he and the 
stranger had been highly entertained by the 
young woman’s manceuverings with the erratic 
animals. 

She greeted the settler and lost no time in 
making inquiries about the stranger. He wasa 
commercial traveller whom Mr. Andrews had 
given a lift for the last twomiles. His horse was 
at the next ranch, and from there he intended 
gceing to the nearest town, distant some twenty- 
five miles. 

Anna could not take her eyes off the slowly- 
vanishing figure of the traveller, and watched 
him as long as he was in sight. And the young 
man,—he seemed loth to leave this region. He 
was continually turning around to look upon the 
scene behind him. Evidently, thought Anna, 
he believes that the sod house and its lively ac- 
companiments, the young woman and the agile 
pigs, are all indigenous to the soil, and he is in- 
terested accordingly. When his figure on gain- 
ing aswell of ground in the distance, where it 
was outlined for a while against the blue sky, 
suddenly disappeared from view, Annie involun- 
tarily sighed. 

Mr. Andrews now told Anna that he had come 
to take her home with him, that his wife ex- 
pected them both back in time for dinner. 

Anna hesitated about going, feeling a strange 
reluctance on this particular day about leaving 
her sod house, but her friend persuaded her to 
go, assuring her that the pigs could get along 
without her for one day. 








By L. E. M. Smith. 
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While she was in the house getting on her 
things, her eyes happened to fall upon a photo- 
graph which she kept on a little shelf where 
she could always have it in view. This picture 
she took up in her hand and gazed at for some 
moments with an expression of love and yearning 
in her dark eyes, then slipped it into her pocket. 
Hooking the door on the outside to prevent the 
wind or wolves from gaining an entrance, she 
was ready to go and was soon at the house of her 
nearest neighbor some three miles away. 

Before evening, a cold, ice-laden wind was 
blowing, the sky in the northeast assumed a 
leaden hue and a fine snow set in. This was the 
beginning of a blizzard that lasted for three days 
without cessation. Of course Anna could not get 
back to her home during this storm and naturally 
became anxious about the pigs. But aside from 
this anxiety she could not account for the rest- 
less desire that possessed her—the longing to be 
at home in her sod house. 

On the fourth day of her enforced absence 
from home the sun was shining brightly and ex- 
cept for deep snow-drifts to be encountered on 
the prairie, all signs of the blizzard had vanished. 
So now Anna was able to get home. 

After driving around the long swell of ground 
that hid the house from view, Anna was aston- 
ished to see smoke issuing from the stovepipe 
that in the capacity of chimney projected out 
of the sod roof. Also was she surprised to perceive 
that the snow drifts around the windows and 
doorway had been partially cleared away. And 
the pigs! They were alive and contentedly eat- 
ing some corn that had evidently been thrown 
them but a short time previous. Boot tracks 
leading from the pen tothe door of the house and 
back again to the pen, revealed a human cause 
for the comfortable condition of affairs. And no 
doubt the owner of those boots was at this mo- 
ment in possession of the place. 

On entering the house, however, Mr. Andrews 
discovered that no one was there; the house was 
as they had left it, uninhabited. Then Anna 
ventured in and with her woman’s eye perceived 
that whoever had been there had endeavored, 
though with only the half success attendant on 
manly efforts of that kind, to wash up the dishes 
and cooking utensils and tidy up the house. At 
her suggestion Mr. Andrews looked into the 
back room, where he discovered horse’s tracks. 
Signs these that the mysterious one had stabled 
his horse here, there being no other shelter for 
the poor beast. Similar tracks were also discern- 
ible in the snow outside of the house, and on fur- 
ther investigation were found to continue on 
away from the house towards the east as far as 
the eye could reach. 

So the man left! At first Anna felt rather 
nervous at the idea of remaining alone in a place 
that had been haunted by so visible a presence, 
but after becoming again en rapport with her 
surroundings, the old feeling of security returned 
and she saw her neighbor take his departure and 
watche dhim disappearing over the prairie west 
of her house with anything but fearful feelings. 
She loved her cosy little home in which she had 
been living now for six months. 

The walls of the room were of sod plastered 





with mud, but the pictures with which they were 
almost covered disguised somewhat their earthy 
character, and strings of red and yellow corn fes- 
tooned along the rough rafters of the ceiling 
helped to dispel the gloom overhead. On the 
floor, a bright-colored rag carpet gave to the 
room an air of *‘back-East” comfort, while a dis- 
tinguished tone was imparted to that corner of 
the room occupied by an imposing, cathedral- 
back organ. Excepting this organ, all the fur- 
niture that the house contained was of unpainted 
pine wood. A gay-colored curtain in front of a 
row of shelves that served as cupboard, and simi- 
lar curtains at the two wide-silled windows sunken 
deep in the sod walls, imparted a cheery, home- 
like look to the place. The ample sill of the 
little square window was utilized as a book shelf 
and left room, besides, for a lamp and Anna’s 
work box. 

Feeling in an investigating mood, Anna peered 
at her familiar surroundings with what might be 
called a woman’s second sight, or double vision, 
for the purpose of discovering, if possible, a clue 
to the character of her mysteric us visitor. Pos- 
sibly, some part of his individuality may have 
escaped him and become entangled in the sur- 
roundings. To judge from the amount of food 
that had disappeared from the larder, he had 
been an inmate of her home for the same length 
of time that she had been visiting at her neigh- 
bor’s. And the shrinkage in her jar of plum 
preserves proved him to be the possessor of more 
than one sweet tooth. The fuel box was filled 
with twists of hay. That, thought Anna, showed 
he was a thoughtful man. Wondering whether 
he had been into her work box, she examined its 
contents and discovered in the needle box a 
folded sheet of paper containing a five dollar bill. 
‘‘A very good sort of fellow,’ mused she, ‘“‘but 
dear, dear, those sour corn cakes and other things 
he ate were not worth $5!” Opening her organ 
as night came on to sing an evening hymn, as was 
her daily custom, she was surprised to find one 
of her favorite songs shut up inside. It was a 
song she had been used to sing to him whom she 
still loved with all the strength of her soul. 

ividently, the stranger had been looking over 
her songs and this one had taken his fancy. 
She could see, too, that he had whiled away some 
of the time in reading her books. 

Anna now had something new to think about, 
which was quite a break in her monotonous life. 
But at the twilight hour she was 4s usual sitting 
at her west window looking towards the western 
sky, which was still bright with the glow of the 
sun’s setting. She was thinking the same old 
thoughts that always came to her at this hour. 
To-night, more than ever, her thoughts were of 
him who had so unaccountably disappeared from 
her life some two years ago when she lived with 
her mother in their pleasant Eastern home. 
First his letters stopped coming to her, then her 
mother died, and she, the only child, left her old 
home, finally coming out here to take a claim 
near her old friends, the Andrews’. 

How she longed for him to-night! Becoming 
absorbed in her thoughts of him she imagined 
that she felt his dear presence in that lone room. 
But suddenly returning to the dark realities of 
the present, which were now intensifled by the 
shadows of night, the full extent of her loneli- 
ness swept over her in one big wave of anguish. 
She laid her head on her arms that were resting 
on the table and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. Not since her mother’s death had 
she given way to her feelings in this manner. 
Suddenly, however, she stopped crying and 
straightening up looked out of the window at a 
twinkling star that had but lately risen in the 
western horizon. Simultaneously with thesight 
of that star came to her the conviction that God 
would not long withhold from her that which she 
so much yearned for. 
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Before retiring that night she stumbled on 
something which proved to be a memorandum 
book, such as business men carry around with 
them. Not until that moment did it flash upon 
her that the mysterious one and the traveller 
who came as far as her house with Mr. Andrews 
that other day were one and the same person. 
‘*But what,” she wondered, ‘‘could have brought 
him back to the house?”’ 


* 
. - 


One week has gone by,in which time Anna’s 
thoughts have adjusted themselves again to her 
surroundings and she has resumed her usual calm 
of mind, together with her daily programme of 
life on a claim. Part of this programme was to 
take a stroll on the prairie. This stroll usually 
ended in a visit to a certain sand-hill not far 
from the house, from which height she had 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
While taking a bird’s-eye view of her physical 





song, that was so evidently the outpouring, aye 
confession of a loving heart, he had been a silent, 
an entranced listener at the foot of this same hill, 
gazing up spell-bound at the unconscious singer 
on its summit. 

The song was now ended, and overcome with 
the intensity of the feelings that had found ex- 
pression in this passionate song, Anna sank to 
the ground and bowing her head on her arms, 
gave way to a tempest of grief. Thissong had 
served to open the ‘‘flood-gates” of a sorrow that 
had long been pent up in her heart. 

“Annie! Annie darling!” The voice seemed 
to come to her out of the past, and she only cried 
the more. But when her name was again re- 
peated, and so lovingly, with the entreaty that 
she look up at him, her Robert, the startled 
girl raised her head and perceived that it was a 
reality, her lover was there at her side. The 
reader can now imagine the scene that followed 





pelling him to return. Soon after resuming his 
journey, the blizzard had come up, and in en- 
deavouring to return tothe ranch from which he 
had started on horse-back, he had lost his way 
and finally found himself in front of a sod house 
which looked to him very much like the one he 
had left that morning. 

He felt somewhat agitated when he knocked 
at the door for admittance and, finally, receiv- 
ing no response to his repeated knocking and 
being well nigh frozen, he discovered that the 
door was fastened on the outside and only by 
means of a hook. Entering the house he found 
himself in what seemed an extremely snug nest; 
but, to his disappointment, the bird had flown. 

There was something very soothing to him in 
the sphere of this little home, and yet, with her 
books and her music and many little things that 
should have revealed to him her identity, had he 
possessed the least clue to her whereabouts, he 














arroundings, she invariably did the same with 
her mentalenvironments. Indeed, when viewing 
one she could but not see the other, so analogous 
were the two. To-day, hope was the predomi- 
nant feeling in her heart, and instinctively, after 
a slight survey of the monotonous plain in her 
immediate vicinity, her eyes rested on the misty 
hills beyond. She had been dreamily singing 
over some of her old songs, those that were con- 
nected with the happy past, and she almost 
imagined that she was singing to him she loved, 
so absorbed was she in sweet memories. 

When she sang his song, his favorite song, she 
became lost to her surroundings in the passion- 
ate burst of feeling with which she sang the oft- 
repeated line, ‘‘Robert! Robert! Robert! Robert! 
toi que j'aime,” and this was why she had not 
noticed the gradual approach of a man on horse- 
back. Before coming in sight of this sand-hill 
he had been guided to it by the voice of the 
singer, and ever since the beginning of this last 

















“HE HAD BEEN A SILENT, AN ENTRANCED LISTENER.” 


and may rest assured that the amount of happi- 
ness concentrated on the summit of that sand 
hill could only be equalled in extent by the 


boundlessness of the surrounding plain. 


Explanation followed upon explanation, and 


yet at the end of it all the reason why neither 
had received letters that had been written by 
the other remained stilla mystery. However, 
he had been travelling over the West ever since, 
and it must have been fate, he thought, that had 
brought him into this wildregion. That after- 
noon when he had come with Mr. Andrews as 
far as the little sod house, he had much difficulty 
in tearing himself away, as she might have 
noticed, he added laughing; and yet, he had 
not dreamed that there was a possible chance of 
her being within a hundred miles of that sod 
house. When he had started off for the next 
ranch to resume his journey and leave this part 
of the country, never to return, something, he 
insisted, had pulled at his heart strings, im- 


was unable to account for the effect the place 
produced on him. He had only thought it a co- 
incidence that he should come across those fa- 
miliar songs in this far-away region. During 
those three days of blizzard he was perfectly 
contented and not at all anxious to get away. 





Thoughts of the loved one occupied his mind to 
the exclusion of all other thoughts and while in 
her house she seemed very near to him. When 
the blizzard was over, however, he had to leave, 
for he was due at the next town on that same day. 

After leaving this town he had occasion to use 
a certain memorandum book which he could not 
find about him; then he remembered having used 
it last while in the sod house and believed that 
he must have left itthere. Strange to say, he 
did not feel very much vexed at being compelled 
to retrace his steps. Rather he was glad of an 
excuse to return to that sod house,—the owner 
might have come back, and then,—well, he did 
not know why he was so anxious to meet her, 
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upless it was because he had already become 
partly acquainted with the young woman through 
her personality which was revealed to him some- 
what in the inanimate surroundings of her home. 

When quite a distance from the house and not 
knowing exactly which direction to take, he 
heard her voice, which at first he did not recog- 
nize; but as he drew nearer he could not mistake 
that voice, nor yet those songs, and though it 
was difficult to believe in his sense of hearing, 
yet on beholding her he could nolonger deny the 
testimony of his senses. 

Anna continued living on her claim a couple 
of months longer, then ‘“‘proved up” and joined 
Robert in the nearest town, where they were 
married. Then, after one month of bliss spent 
together in the little sod house, they went back 
East and settlea down in a pretty little home, 
where there is every reason for believing that 
they “‘lived happily forever after.” 


* 


SOME ANTE-MORTEM GOOD INDIANS. 








An opinion which is quite prevalent concerning 
the Indian is that he attains his highest degree 
of moral excellence as a dead Indian. Inlifehis 
white brother is ever prone to look upon him 
and his doings with a suspicion akin to that 
with which the Jew regarded the Nazarene. 
Should the Indian while he isstill above ground, 
show any symptoms of even a latent goodness, 
his case is carefully diagnosed before he is given 
any credit for virtuous intentions. In spite of 
this feeling of distrust in the bosom of Jew and 
Gentile, some good thing does occasionally come 
out of Nazareth, and a real, live Indian some- 
times imitates the white man so closely that it is 
extremely difficult to prevent him from proving 
that the white man has no monopoly of goodness. 

Many notable instances of Indians, who, if they 
are not travelers upon the narrow way, are at 
least journeying along a narrow way, can be found 
among an Indian religious society known as the 
‘‘Shakers,”’ a society that flourishes in the Puget 
Sound Country. This interesting church, for I 
think it is entitled to be so dignified, had its 
origin twelve years ago in the remarkable ex- 
perience of a Squaxon Indian, one who, before 
that experience, was fully bad enough to bea 
typical Indian. 

In the fall of 1882 there was mourning among 
the Squaxons, for John Slocum, a prominent 
member of the tribe, had just died. His neigh- 
bors and friends all say that he actually went the 
way of all the earth, and, better still, we have the 
evidence of John Slocum himself to the effect 
that for six hours he sojourned in that country 
from whose bourne, the poet says, a traveler 
never returns; but John Slocum contends that 
the poet should now modify that very sweeping 
statement ala Pinafore. ‘Hardly everreturns” 
is, in his opinion, all that any poet, without an 
undue use of his poetic license, is justified in say- 
ing. Whether this Squaxon actually died, or 
‘played possum,” or had a fit, or was carried to 
other worlds than this on the back of that swift- 
est of all the equine race, the night-mare, isa 
point upon which commentators differ. But the 
virtues of a few live Indians which itis the aim 
of this paper to record are not so much dependent 
upon the reality of that experience as upon their 
belief in its reality, a condition of affairs which 
is not at all remarkable even among more highly 
civilized people. 

Certain it is, however, that after he regained 
consciousness, he said he had been dead, and that 
while dead he had gone to Heaven. Upon his 
arrival at the gate of the Celeatial City, he was 
told that he had been a bad, bad Siwash during 
all the days of his earthly pilgrimage; that he 
had frequently imbibed the white man’s firewater 
in quantities not easily portable; that he had 
manv times wagered his wampum upon games of 





chance which the wisdom of a serpent would not 
enable a man to play successfully; that upon more 
than one occasion he had endeavored by the aid 
of whip and spur and a profusion of Squaxon and 
Chinook expletives to urge a decrepit old mus- 
tang to exhibit a speed which was not his by in- 
heritance and which art was powerless toimpart 
to him. He was further informed by one of the 
company whodisplayed a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history and accomplishments of 
the Slocum family, that upon divers occasions, 
he, John Slocum, late a delver among the clams 
of Puget Sound, had appropriated to his own use 
the goods of his neighbor, and had made state- 
ments which were not founded upon fact; that, 
in short, he had been such an infernally bad In- 
dian during life that he had forfeited even the 
poor privilege of being a good Indian when it 
was no longer possible to be a bad one. 

We can readily believe Mr. Slocum when he 
says that his reception seemed to him to be lack- 
ing somewhat in the element of cordiality, and 
that, while everybody was courteous, nobody ap- 
peared to be real glad to see him nor anxious to 
have him make himselfat home. Indeed, it was 
darkly hinted that better men than this deceased 
Squaxon were quite plentiful in the regions be- 
low, and that, if he were allowed to take up his 
residence in the New Jerusalem, the devil for 
once would not be given his due. 

All this disquieted the soul of John Slocum. 
He had been carefully nurtured by a paternal 
government, and for years had received monthly 
such portions of his allowance made him by the 
Great Father at Washington as the Indian agent 
was unable to use in his own family or otherwise 
dispose of to advantage. With the exception of 
brief periods of ‘‘Skookum house”’ discipline, life 
for him had been one prolonged picnic, undis- 
turbed by any thought of post-mortem conse- 
quences. Now, when the fun wasall over and he 
found himself face to face with the consequences 
of his thoughtless conduct, he felt very sorry. 
The shadow of a deep regret must have stolen 
over his countenance, at least those who pre- 
vented his onward progress were given positive 
proof in some way ofa genuine repentance on the 
part of this traveler from the shores of Puget 
Sound to those of eternity, and it was decided to 
give him another chance. 

So this repentant Squaxon was allowed tocome 
back to earth for the purpose of doing some of 
those things which he ought before to have done, 
as well as to refrain from doing some of those 
things which he previously ought not to have 
done. Slowly but surely the soulof the dead man 
repossessed itself of its cast-off habitation. Those 
who were preparing the body for burial were as- 
tonished greatly and nota little alarmed to see 
the corpse, after a period of exemplary conduct 
six hours long, begin to act in a manner not atall 
in keeping withits former pretensions. The eye- 
lids fluttered a moment and then opened, there 
was a tremulous movement of the entire body, a 
contraction of the muscles and the erstwhile 
corpse arose—a dead man no longer, and, as sub- 
sequently appeared, a bad man no longer. After 
he had removed the fragment of an old red sus- 
pender with which his friends had endeavored to 
keep his lower jaw in place, he announced the 
cause of his return and proceeded forthwith not 
only to live a very proper sort of life himself, but 
to teach others how to live one just like it. His 
success along both lines nas been marked; in fact 
when the material he had to work upon is taken 
into consideration, it must be conceded that his 
success has been nothing short of phenomenal. 

His followers, now numbering about three hun- 
dred, are not confined solely to the Squaxons but 
are found among nearly all of the neighboring 
tribes inthe Puget Sound basin. They are called 
“Shakers” because in their religious exercises 
they sometimes shake violently; there are other 





features of their exercises which are not wholly 
unobjectionable, but as the goodness of these 
good Indians is not apparently an outgrowth of 
these peculiarities or in any way dependent upon 
them, we will pass them by without further com- 
ment. 

The religion of John Slocum is one of strict 
morality. He does not steal, lie, use liquors or 
tobacco, gamble, run horses or quarrel, but in- 
stead behaves himself in a way that many of his 
paler faced brethren would find extremely hard to 
imitate. Cleanliness is not next to Godliness with 
him, (it isn’t next to anything with an Indian in 
anormal condition) but is an important element 
in his kind of Godliness, and he now uses soap 
and water in generous quantities with results very 
gratifying to olfactories not accustomed to the 
mixture of odors produced by an intimate associ- 
ation with dogs and a diet consisting chiefly of 
salmon and clams. In the practice of these most 
commendable of virtues he is not one whit in ad- 
vance of his brother ‘‘Shakers,” for the entire 
company is noted throughout the Puget Sound 
region for their good habits and exemplary con- 
duct. People differ in their opinion as to the 
whereabouts of John Slocum during the six hours 
he says he spent near the pearly gates, but there 
can be only one opinion as to the moral cleansing 
which he and his associates have undergone. 
Indeed, their influence is so good upon Indians 
that are not members of their sect that the In- 
dian elders of the Presbyterian Church on the 
Puyallup reservation were induced by their pas- 
tor on one occasion to spend considerable time 
with the Slocumites in the hope that the influ- 
ence of strictly temperate Indians might enable 
the elders to overcome their thirst without as- 
suaging itintheir favorite manner. Whenthese 
Indians returned to their reservation they were 
still Presbyterians, but to their former virtues 
they had added that of temperance. 

If John Slocum had a fit on that autumn day 
twelve years ago, it is to be regretted that so few 
of our citizens of Siwash descent are afflicted in 
like manner. A dead Indian may be good ina 
negative sort of a way, but a live one whois tem- 
perate, honest and truthful, has a positive good- 
ness that is far more excellent, and if these char- 
acteristics can be produced by fits, then fits of 
that description are blessings very thinly dis- 
guised. Iam inclined to believe that a spasm or 
two of that kind would not come amiss evenamong 
us whose ancesters never lifted a scalp—unless 
they lifted the head with it. 


DANIEL L. DAWLEY. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


* 
°* 


THE CONSCIENCE FUND.—The ‘‘conscience 
fund” has figured in the statements of the Treas- 
ury Department for over eighty years. It was 
opened by the register of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1811, and appears in the general fund of 
the Government under the head of miscellaneous 
receipts. Like other assets of the treasury, it 
can be used for any purpose that Congress may 
deem proper. Its origin was due to the fact that 
away back in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury some unknown person began to feel the 
sharp thrusts of his conscience. In some way he 
had defrauded the Government, and could find 
relief only by. returning the money to the treas- 
ury. This was in the beginning of the account 
showing the receipts of money by the Govern- 
ment from unknown persons. Since then the 
fund has been accumulating in large and small 
sums, until at the present time it aggregates 
nearly $270,000. Remittances are received nearly 
every week, and frequently two or three timesa 
week. During the prevalence of the hard times 
the receipts have fallen off considerably, and 
sometimes a fortnight elapses before acommuni- 
cation is received, showing that even a man’s 
conscience can feel the effect of tight money.— 
Lippincott’s. 
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What We Consume. 


A dispatch from Sioux City brings the informa- 
tion that a local firm in that place boasts of 
making mince meat of 1,100 horses daily and of 
shipping large quantities labeled ‘dried beef’ for 
consumption in Eastern cities. The dispatch 
does not say that any prosecution has been in- 
stituted. Evidently manufacturers are at liberty 
to sell jellied boots for apple jam, colored apple 
pealings for grape jelly, apricot pearings for 
peach preserves. Immature herrings now be- 
come sardines when preserved in olive oil ex- 
tracted from cotton seed, unripe plums in the 
Eastern States become French or Spanish olives 
according to size and color, Manitoba whitefish 
roe becomes Russian caviar, a Montreal com- 
pound figures as De Kuyper’s gin—smell, taste 
green box and all—another compound of sugar 
water acids and flavoring becomes sparkling 
champagne cider. Omniscience alone can tell 
what nastiness we eat, drink and have around 
us, and we may be thankful that it is not all 
deleterious matter. In kind consideration for 
consumers’ squeamishness false labels are at- 
tached to fraudulent wares. Furtive attempts 
are made occasionally to enforce obedience to 
the trades’ mark and adulteration acts, but these 
evidences of embryo zeal are not looked upon 
favorably by manufacturers, and before the sov- 
ereign manufacturers’ frown, who is to calla 
spade a spade?— Manitoba Free Press. 


Fat and Lean People. 

Fleshy women should avoid everything in the 
way of liquors (especially beer), starchy cereals, 
like cornmeal, hominy, rye, oatmeal, and brown 
bread; also they should avoid too much season- 
ing in the way of salt, pepper or sauces; these 
create an unnatural thirst which nothing but 
liquid of some kind can quench. And water en- 
ters largely into the composition of fat. Meats 
can be eaten freely, as they enter into muscle, not 
fat. Fleshy people should exercise vigorously 
every day and not be given to too many hours of 
sleep. They should also sleep on hard beds; 
pampering the body in habits of luxury predis- 
poses one to embonpoint. 

Some women are constitutionally inclined to 
thinness; in such a condition the right kind of 
food is one of the requisites toward change. Tea 
and coffee should bs abstained from, and in its 
place cream or rich milk substituted; eggs, fish, 
celery, fruits, the cereals and vegetables should 
be the diet, with a glass of water containing the 
juice of an orange and plenty of sugar, to be 
drunk immediately upon rising. Cultivate a 
happy, cheerful state of mind, take plenty of 
sleep, and lie down a great deal in the daytime; 
no posture is so favorable for gaining flesh. Ly- 
ing on a lounge, or in a hammock, with a cheerful 
book for a companion, is better than activity. 
Take the world as a comedy rather than a trag- 
edy (as lean people are prone to do); proper care 
will increase the weight in almost every case. 

An important proposition for both fat and 
lean—bathe daily. Ladies troubled with obesity 
will lose in weight, and thin ones will gain. No 
doubt this sounds like a paradox, but it is capa- 
ble of a rational and accurate explanation. A 
normal, healthy condition is neither fat nor lean. 
A body subjected to a regime of daily bathing 
will gain so much activity of the vital forces, 
that an accessive formation of tissue is pre- 
vented—in the fleshy woman. In the caseofa 








lean one, the general health will be improved, 
the nutrient functions quickened, and the body 
vitalized, producing a beautiful and elastic round- 
ness very pleasing to the eye.— Good Housekeeping 


Microbes in Bread. 

According to the British Medical Journal, Dr. 
Troitzki, writing in the Russian medical period- 
ical Vratch, states, according to Nature, that he 
has found that new and uncut bread contains no 
micro-organisms, as the heat necessary to bake 
the bread is sufficient to kill them all. As soon, 
however, as the bread is cut and is allowed to lie 
about uncovered, not only harmless but also 
pathogenic microbes find in it an eycellent nutri- 
ent medium. White or wheatmeal bread isa 
better medium than black or rye bread, as the 
latter contains a greater percentage of acidity. 
Dr. Troitzki’s experiments with pathogenic bac- 
teria gave the following results: Streptococcus 
pyogenes aureus retains its vitality on the crumb 
of wheatmeal bread for twenty-eight to thirty- 
one days, on the crust for twenty to twenty-three 
days; the bacillus of anthrax (without spores) re- 
mains alive on the crumb for thirty to thirty- 
seven days, and on the crust for thirty-one to 
thirty-three days; the typhoid bacillus remains 
alive twenty-five to thirty dayson the crumb, and 
twenty-six to twenty-eight on the crust; while 
the bacillus of cholera lives twenty-three to 
twenty-five or twenty-seven days on both. 


Secrets About Teas. 

Owing to the jealousy of the Chinese govern- 
ment preventing foreigners from visiting the 
districts where tea is grown, and the informa- 
tion derived from the Chinese merchants at the 
shipping ports, scan- 
ty as it was, not being 
depended on with any 
certainty, much mys- 
tery and confusion for 
a long time existed 
regarding the species 
yielding the varieties 
known to the trade as 
green and black teas, 
by which names they 
are best known to the 
public, many authori- 
ties contending that 
the former were pro- 
duced exclusivel'y 
from the green tea 
plant, and the latter 
solely from the black 
tea variety, while 
again it was held by 
others that both com- 
mercial varieties 
were produced from 
a single species, the 
difference in color, 
flavor and effect being 
due entirely to a dis- 
parity in the soil, 
climate, age and pro- 
cess employed in cur- 
ing the leaves for 
market; also that 
green teas were 
grown from plants 
cultivated on the 
plains or low lands in 
soil enriched by ma- 
nure, and black teas 
from plants grown on 
hillsides or mountain 
slopes. 

Later and more 
careful investiga- 
tions, however, dis- 
prove all these opin- 
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ions, it being now admitted, even by the Chinese 
themselves, that the green and black teas of 
commerce may be and are prepared at will from 
either or both species of the tea plant, different 
methods being pursued in the process of curing 
from the first stage, green teas being only dis- 
tinguished from black by the fact that the former 
are not fermented in the process of curing or 
toning as high or as often by excessive heat as 
the latter in the firing process to which they are 
subjected before being twisted or curled. It was 
also a commonly received opinion at one time 
that the distinctive odor of teas was imparted to 
them by being fired in copper pans. For this 
belief there is not the slightest foundation in 
fact, as copper is never used in the process of 
firing leaves, repeated experiments by unerring 
tests having conclusively proved that not ina 
single case has any trace of that metal been de- 
tected, the only difference lying in the different 
mode of preparation. 


Lapses of Memory. 

Those annoying and unaccountable lapses of 
memory experienced when one is unable to rec- 
ollect some well-known word or the name of some 
perfectly familiar friend are attributed by a 
French physiologist to the excessive use of to- 
bacco. This gentleman has observed that apha- 
sia and amnesia are at present almost unknown 
among the gentler sex. On the other hand, has 
nearly invariably found these afflictions common 
in men who are habitually heavy smokers, while 
in case where they are only of rare occurrence he 
has frequently known the extraordinary lapse 
to have been preceded by an extra dose of the 
fragrant weed. 
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It was in the month of June, 1877, when the 
news was flashed over the wires that the Nez 
Perce Indians, under Chief Joseph, the young, 
intelligent leader of the wealthiest and most pow- 
erful tribe west of the Rocky Mountains, had 
**broken out” and were murdering men, women 
and children on the beautiful Camas Prairie in 
Northern Idaho. To think was to act among the 
sturdy pioneers of the far Northwest, and the 
blood-curdling news had barely been received be- 
fore companies of volunteers from Columbia and 
Walla Walla counties in Washington and the 
town of Lewiston, in Idaho, were formed and on 
the road to Fort Lapwai, a frontier post located 
on the reservation set apart for the use of the 
Indians who were now seeking the lives of those 





with whom they had always beenon terms of the 
warmest friendship. It was before this fav- 
ored country was opened up to profitable settle- 
ment and cultivation by that greatest of all 
civilizers, the railroad, and there followed days 
of waiting at the fort for arms and ammunition of 
war to be sent by boat up the Columbia and Snake 
rivers from Portland, Oregon. Weary days, not 
many in number, yet they were sufficient for the 
hostiles to succeed in murdering Jack Maneul, 
whose wife was carried intocaptivity, never more 
to be seen by the whites; for capturing a muther, 
who, with her child in her arms, was attempting 
to escape from the scene of her husband’s death; 
for cruelly outraging the mother and mutilating 
the child by cutting off its tongue; for the mur- 
der of Lew Day and Ben Norton as they were 
fleeing from the Cottonwood House at the edge 
of the valley, doing their utmost towards saving 
the family of the latter; for the battle of the 
Whitebird, where twenty-threeof our brave boys 
in blue, including gallant Captain Theller, were 
shot down like dogs. The fire-brand was merci- 
lessly applied and needle guns with the stamp 
of the Government upon them were turned 
against the men, women and children who were 
the avant couriers of that civilization which has 
since added two more stars to the banner that 
should have protected them. The war-whoop 
echoed from mountain top to mountain top, and 
signal fires were blazing on every hill-side. The 
settlers were fleeing to the town of Mount Idaho, 
but a company of volunteers was hastily gotten 
together on the ‘‘Prairie’” and, composed as it 
was of men fighting for their homes and firesides, 
did effective work in the ‘‘waiting” days follow- 
ing the Whitebird disaster. 

At last arms, ammunition, food, horses and 
men began toarrive at Lapwai, andina few days 
six hundred soldiers and citizens were on the 
march to the front. It isa matter of history how 
the wily Joseph led Howard’s forces a veritable 
wild-goose chase for five long weeks before he 
crossed into Montana to be finally captured. Of 
how the hostiles were encountered but three 
times during that period—once by the Mount 
Idaho volunteers going to the assistance of Col. 
Perry at the Cottonwood House, once by the 
Washington and Idaho volunteers at Mount 
Misery where they fought all night, losing to the 
enemy forty-five of their saddle horses, and once 
at Clearwater where Col. Miller made himself 
famous among the settlers by his gallant charge 
with his artillery companies. 

It was after the Clearwater fight that Joseph 
massed his forces at the Indian mission of Kamiah 
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on the east bank of the Clearwater, General 
Howard with his entire command being encamped 
on the opposite side of that stream and in plain 
sight of the enemy. Orders were issued for the 
cavalry and volunteers to proceed down the river 
to what was known as Dunwell’s ferry, there to 
cross and take the Oro Fino trail to its intersec- 
tion with the Lo Lo, upon the latter of which it 
was expected that Joseph would attempt to make 
his escape into Montana. At two o’clock inthe 
morning reveille sounded and after a hurried 
breakfast of hardtack and bacon, horses were 
saddled and the march began. Of course the 
commands wereall given by bugle, and as Joseph 
had not lain around Lapwai since boyhood with- 
out learning something of military matters, he 
readily understood every order that was given 





were rapidly getting out of harm’s way with all 
their earthly possessions. When the wily chief- 
tain had accomplished his purpose, he waved his 
hand derisively to the general, fired a parting 
salute, leaped to his horse’s back and disappeared 
in the mountains. When Howard found that he 
had been tricked, he ordered the return of the 
detachment sent to Dunwell’s and the next 
morning they were ordered to take the trail of 
the hostiles, under command of Col. Mason. 

The cavalry and volunteers numbered about 
350, and, taking along a mountain howitzer or 
two, began their march shortly after sun-rise. It 
was a beautiful summer morning, the horses 
were full of life, after a night’s feed upon green 
oats pulled from the Indian fields, the sun glist- 
ened through the tree tops as it rose in a cloud- 
less sky, the robins and the bluejays whistled in 
the boughs and branches, and the drumming of 
the woodpecker was heard on the trunks of the 
trees as he sought his morning meal. The fresh 
odor of the dew upon the vegetation sweetened 
the atmosphere and the perfume of the myriads 
of wild flowers floating in the rarified air of the 
higher altitudes made it an ideal morning, and 
one’s lungs had noi sufficient capacity to do it 
justice. Young men shouted and middle age 
bared its head and silently thanked God for his 

blessing. The boys forgot their ragged 











and tattered clothes, their bare feet wrap- 
ped in strips of blanket or buckskin, their 
outraged digestive apparatus long suffer- 
ing upon a diet of black coffee, hardtack 
and bacon with only an occasional slice of 
juicy horse-meat. The fact that a fight 
was expected did not detract from their 
enthusiasm, for the men were all tired of 
following a cold trail and wanted to either 
catch the enemy or go home to their farms 
and herds. 

Presently Capt. John, a friendly Nez 
Perce, with more than a dozen of his ‘“‘tili- 
cums” from Kamiah,caught up with the 
command and offered their services as 
scouts. Their assistance was gladly ac- 
cepted and as they crossed and recrossed 
the trail before and behind us, their eyes 
glued to the ground, their lithe forms 
swaying to and fro with every motion of 
their sturdy ponies, every inch of ground 
was scanned for signsof the enemy. About 
ten o’clock in the morning old Captain 
John informed Col. McConville through 
an interpreter that the command was being 
watched by the hostiles, and that their 
track could be seen at a number of places 
where they had cross’d the trail buta short 
time before. The Indians themselves were 
not seen, however, and the forenoon was 
consumed by the march over mountains 
and through canyons down whose heavily 
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and was not long in discovering the intention of 
of the whites. And right here he developed a 
latent diplomacy that would have done credit to 
other and more favored sons of Mars. Orders 
were issued to his followers to gather up the 
horses, fifteen hundred of them, pack up the 
camp equipage, take the women and children 
and make a forced march over tke Lo Lo until 
beyond the junction of the trails and danger of 
interception. In the meantime he betook his 
royal body to the river bank and signalled to 
General Howard that he wanted to surrender. 
The one-armed hero of Gettysburg, always ready 
to believe an Indian, some of his distractors say, 
in preference toa white man, walked down to the 
river, first having the news of the proposed sur- 
render signalled to the cavalry and volunteers 
with instructions to halt on the prairie until 
further orders. Joseph’s plan worked admirably 
and while he was talking to Howard, his people 





timbered sides the trail was at times al- 

most impassible, among cedar trees so high 
that one must look twice to see their tops, up 
trickling streams alive with tiny trout, through 
underbrush almost impenetrable, and across 
natural clearings or openings called ‘‘camas 
grounds” where the succulent vegetable so dear 
to the Siwash heart grew in profusion. 

It was in the center of one of these openings 
that the command came to a bivouac; cinches 
were loosened, bridles taken off and haversacks 
opened for a lunch on hardtack and cold water 
from a trickling spring near by. The Indian 
scouts, misunderstanding our intentions, dis- 
mounted a few hundred yards in advance of the 
command and made camp in regular form, so 
that when the order to march was given they 
were not ready to do so at once. When the line 
of march was taken up, the volunteers, but fifteen 
in number, were in the advance, the regulars be- 
ing about four hundred yards in the rear. The 
interpreter was riding by the side of Col. Mc- 
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Conville, who was at the head of the little band 
of civilians, and the Indian sign was becoming 
so plentiful that that an attack was momentarily 
expected. After leaving camp the trail led 
through heavy timber beneath which the under- 
brush grew so thickly that a rabbit scurrying 
out of the path was instantly lost to sight and 
the impenetrability of which would afford an 
ambuscade from which it would be almost im- 
possible to dislodge an enemy. The trail nar- 
rowed in places until but two could ride abreast, 
and, anticipating attack, every man’s gun was un- 
slung and lying across his lap with a fresh cart- 
ridge init ready for an emérgency. Just as the 
volunteers emerged from the heavy timber and 
were about to cross a small camas ground, the 
Indian scouts under Capt. John caught up with 
them. Col. McConville at once ordered the in- 
terpreter to send the Indians ahead to scan the 
trail where it entered the timber again beyond. 
Brave old Capt. John! Little did he think that 
the order so readily obeyed by him was his death 
warrant. 

The scouts had by this time received accessions 
to their ranks and now numbered about twenty 
persons, and a moment later had disappeared in 
the timber beyond. The volunteers had just 
reached the center of the clearing when 








of the regulars, a retreat was ordered shortly 
after finding Capt. John’s body, the volunteers 
to cover the rear of the command. The wounded 
Indian was placed upon a pole drag attached to 
a pony and the body of Capt. John was strapped 
across the back of another, facedown with hands 
and feet tied together beneath the pony’s belly. 
In this manner the backward track was taken, 
the men on all sides grumbling that they should 
be deprived of a scrimmage, when so good an op- 
portunity existed. 

It was a lonely ride along that dark trail 
through the tall pines and cedars, with the sun 
fast sinking towards the western horizon, an oc- 
casional glimpse of its bright rays being caught 
as they penetrated the forest of the overhanging 
boughs, and there was more than one longing 
glance cast over the shoulder in the direction of 
the attack; but the boys had their orders and 
they obeyed them. The regulars outmarched 
the volunteers and as the sun dipped its head be- 
neath a rugged peak and the first twilight over- 
spread the scene, they passed from sight in the 
distance, the little band of citizens remaining to 
lend such aid as was needed to their *‘Siwash til- 
icums” in their efforts to care for those who had 
shed their blood in our cause. Soon twilight 





the dusky forms of three of the scouts were 
seen emerging from the timber, on foot 
and without guns, silently but wildly ges- 
ticulating to the command to stop. Almost 
instantly there wasa rattle of musketry, 
three volleys being fired; immediately fol- 
lowed a wild rush of the scouts from out 
the timber, some on foot and some on 
horseback, one of them, James Rubens, 
with a bullet wound in his arm, all yelling 
at the top of their voices, ‘‘Hiyu Siwash; 
hiyu Siwash; clatawa, clatawa; Captain 
John memeluse.” (Lots of Indians; lots of 
Indians; run, run; Captain John is killed.) 
The interpreter, as soon as he heard the 
cries of the panic stricken Indians, turned 
his horse to the rear and rode full speed 
for the regulars, who had halted at the 
sound of the firing and were endeavoring 
to get the howitzer into position. The 
volunteers slowly dropped back to the 











edge of the timber and dismounted behind 
a fallen tree, letting their horses out the 
length of their lariats behind them and 
emptying their cartridges upon the ground 
for convenience in loading, for they 
thought the attack was made by Joseph’s 
entire band. 

The few moments of anxious waiting 
seemed to the little band an eternity, but 
it soon became apparent that further at- 
tack was not contemplated, and ina few 











moments orders were given to deploy right 
and left through the timber, Capt. Winters 
to take the right and Capt. Trimble the 
left, the volunteers to take the advance of the 
right. Before going fara friendly Indian was 
found with a forty-five calibre bullet through his 
right chest and was sent to the rear in charge of 
Al. Wishard, a volunteer. A special detail of 
four men was sent to look for Capt. John and it 
soon returned bearing his lifeless body with one 
bullet through the back of his head, another 
through his face and another through his neck 
and chest. From the appearance of the ground 
where the attack occurred, it was apparent that 
it had been made by Joseph’s rear guard which 
had been following the command all day, their 
evident intention being to let the volunteers pass 
them, and when they were cut off from the main 
command, attack them from both sides; but at 
sight of their own people acting as scouts for the 
whites, their anger caused them to fire at once, 
with the above result. 

Much to the disgust of the volunteers and some 
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merged into evening and evening into night; the 
moon came out and as it flitted behind the scat- 
tered clouds it cast a mellow and subdued light 
upon the narrow trail beneath, strange shadows 
forming in fantastic shapes around us. Silently 
the whites and their dusky allies marched over 
divides and across dark canyons, no sound of 
voices breaking the deep stillness, until the posi- 
tion of the stars indicated midnight and the 
brow of a long, deep canyon was reached, down 
which led the now almost indistinguishable trail. 
At this point in a little opening where the under- 
brush was not so thick nor the trees so numerous, 
at asign from the Indians the cavalcade halted 
and from the preparations being made it was 
seen that it had been decided to here bury all 
that remained of their dead chieftain. 

Slowly dismounting, a half-dozen began to ex- 
cavate a grave in the hard, unyielding soil, their 
knives and tin cups being their only tools. 











Others approached the pony upon which the body 
was strapped, and cutting the thongs that bound 
it, reverently laid the remains upon a blanket 
spread by the side of the place of interment. By 
dint of hard labor a shallow grave was at last 
prepared, and as the dark-skinned friends of the 
dead warrior gathered around, the body was 
wrapped in the blanket and tenderly lowered. 
The moon was glinting lazily through the over- 
hanging branches, an occasional cloud tempo- 
rarily obscuring it and casting a pall over the 
group below; the boughs of the pines sighed and 
soughed in mournful cadence as the wind whist- 
led its way among them; the volunteers, inter- 
ested spectators, gathered in a little knot near 
by, while at a short distance and in the shadow 
of a mammoth cedar stood two or three Catholic 
Indians with their long hair and bright blankets, 
their backs turned upon their Protestant broth- 
ers, who were now mournfully chanting in 
their tongue the Presbyterian burial service. 
Steadfast in their belief they scornfully refused 
to assist in what they considered the mum- 
meries of their less enlightened brethren. At 
the conclusion of the services a wild, weird 
hymn was sung in the Nez Perce language, 
a@ prayer was Offered and the grave hurriedly 
filled, after which the line of march was taken 
up until, deep down in the dark depths of the 
Lo Lo Canyon, a suitable place was found fora 
night’s bivouac. Pickets were placed, horses 
tied with short “‘riatas,” and with the crystal 
waters of a small stream purling over the pebbles, 
lending sweet music, the weary men were en- 
abled to snatch a few hours repose before an early 
daybreak announced it time to be on the move. 
The sun had not yet risen when the party wasin 
the saddle, and, passing the regulars who were 
encamped upon the open prairie some miles be- 
yond the canyon, Kamiah was reached by nineor 
ten o’clock. The party had been closely followed 
by scattering bands of hostiles, and as the com- 
mand rode into camp, a half-dozen blankets were 
shaken at them from the summits of the sur- 
rounding hills. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


Abundance, as far as the products of fields, or- 
charés and hopyards can supply it, is the largess 
of the season to the people of the great Inland 
Empire. While the traveler, choking with dust 
and lauguisbing with the heat, peers from the 
cars wondering at the tremendous amountof use- 
less material that nature found upon her hands 
in the construction of the universe, great stacks 
of hay, waving fields of ripening wheat, or huge 
piles of grain in bagsawaiting railroad rates that 
will permit their movements without loss to the 
producer, and sleek cattle, mindful of the fierce 
rays of the sun, browsing upon the wide ranges, 
refute his impatient criticisms of the utter worth- 
lessness of this vast land. While therearelarge 
tracts that must remain arid until some system 
of irrigation is devised to make the surplus pre- 
cipitation of the winter months a blessing to the 
upper country instead of a source of mischief to 
the lower lands, there are vast areas that have 
been reclaimed to agriculture by tillage and irri- 
gation, and the product of these is simply phe- 
nomenal. Passing through the entire eastern 
section of Oregon and Washington by rail at this 
season of the year, one wonders how any one can 
be induced to make homes on its seeming wastes. 
But halting at one of the cities of the plains into 
which the surrounding country has poured its 
wealth of fruit and bounty of vegetables and 
meats, the conviction of the productiveness of 
the region is forced upon the most skeptical 
traveler. The loyalty of the pvople of the In- 
land Empire to this section is unswerving, and 
their confidence in its future greatness is bound- 
less.—Portland Oregonian. 
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Empires in the Northwest 

Vast territories are yet unpeopled inthe North- 
west. In Eastern Oregon and Northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada there is a section of country con- 
taining 250,000 square miles, or five times the 
area of the State of New York, which is without 
a railroad. On the eastern slope of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada mountains there is fine timber 
and rich minerals. Further east is a rich graz- 
ing and irrigating country. 

In Eastern Washington there is land in abun- 
dance to support a population twenty times as 
great as theaverage rancher believes. The appli- 
cation of scientific principles to small holdings of 
land is the key to the situation.— Spokane Review. 


Scientific Wheat Raising. 


Judge Ruby owns 3,000 acres of Palouse land 
that for productiveness cannot be excelled any- 
where. He has this season cut and shocked 2,- 
100 acres of wheat. He has discarded the head- 
ers and is using self-bindersexclusively. Hehas 
also revolutionized the threshing system, mak- 
ing two settings of the machine every day and 
turning out 1,500 bushels of grain each stand, or 
3,000 bushels for the day’s work. He has done 
away with sacking and instead stores his wheat 
loose in bins of 1,500 bushels each, having a 
carrier attached to the thresher to convey the 
grain direct to the bins without handling. He 
will leave the product thus in the field until win- 
ter, when it will be sledded to Elberton and Col- 
fax, and shipped loose in box cars. Hiscrop will 
approximate 50,000 bushels.— Spokane Review. 


Splendid Vegetables. 


North Dakota vegetables are among the finest 
looking and best flavored in the world. Takea 
look at a market wagon filled with the products 
of this soil, as it starts around the city in the 
morning, when the vegetables are fresh and piled 
up in great baskets-full. There are the finest 
looking peas, beans and cabbage, the richest of 
squash, the whitest and best flavored onions, corn, 
carrots, potatoes, cauliflower, cucumbers and egg 
plant fill great baskets, and big bunches of tender 
celery stick out their green tops from neatly cov- 
ered brown paper packages. 

The North Dakota vegetable wagon alone can 
provide the finest material for the comfort and 
gratification of the inner man, Perhaps one 
cause for the general hearty appearance and 
good health of the North Dakota people is the 
abundant supply of vegetable food which they 
have, and which in many families is preferred to 
the stronger and less varied flesh food.—James- 
town Alert. 


North Dakota is All Right. 

From those coming from the Eastand also from 
the South comes the exclamation, “I don’t see 
what the North Dakota farmer has to kick about 
in regard to his financial condition this year.” 
And indeed when one looks at this matter 
squarely and fairly in the face we cannot see but 
that the Dakota farmer is holding his own with 
the times even now. It is true that there have 
been many failures made here, but they have 
been made by men who did not understand farm- 





ing in the East, perhaps, or have not studied our 
country or its resources as they might and con- 
sequently were bound toerr. If a farmer in the 
East lays up $50 a year and gets the increase on 
his stock besides he feels that he is doing very 
well and is willing to work a lifetime to secure a 
very small home. But it is not so in North Da- 
kota. Many of our farmers want to amass a for- 
tune in a fev. years and if they do not they make 
most prodigious kickers. However, such menas 
J. H. Danning, H. F. Eaton, S. Glover, Nichols 
Bros., and many others who came here with 
property, all together do less growling than one 
man who did not have more than $3.00 when he 
landed in this country ten years ago. We be- 
lieve that notwithstanding the fact that we do 
have short crops there can be more money made 
here in proportion to the amount invested than 
anywhere else within our knowledge. Then let 
us do less growling, buckle on the harness more 
tightly and study what our farms will naturally 
produce and then produce lt. Farm better, farm 
less, cultivate more, produce a greater part of 
your living and we will soon see better times.— 
Oakes Republican. 


Irrigation in the Judith. 

The Montana Democrat says that most of the 
land that has been settled upon in the Judith 
Country lies in the valleys and near the streams 
and grows crops without irrigation. Even the 
greater number of ditches that have been built 
are poor apologies as conveyors of water, and 
were constructed mainly with a view of facilitat- 
ing the securing title for lands from the Govern- 
ment. Then, again while the valleys are well 
watered, and there are streams that never fail of 
water, to conduct ditches for irrigation purposes 
is in many parts of the country impracticable, the 
excessive cost of construction and maintenance 
being almost prohibitive at present. But there 
is barely a possibility of a failure being the result 
should an attempt be made in any part of the 
Judith Valley Country to find artesian water. 
All indications show favorably to the theory that 
there exist vast subterranean water courses, and 
the probability is that these supplies of water 
can be found at a depth of from two to three 
thousand feet. Yet there has been noeffort made 
to prove the existence of these water supplies. 
It is expensive to sink artesian wells. Yet where 
subterranean water can be found irrigation of 
land by such wellsis much cheaper than in the 
building and keeping in repair irrigation ditches. 
Enterprising men of Fergus County should in- 
terest themselves in the matter of making inves- 
tigation into the artesian possibilities of the 
Judith Country. There seems little hope that 
the Government will make appropriations for the 
carrying on of such experiments and they must 
be accomplished by private enterprise, unless our 
State legislature makes provision for such work, 
which is sure to result in much benefit to our 
State. se 

Then and Now. 

When the writer first came to the Red River 
Valley in 72 he found a soil that for fertility ap- 
peared to be unrivalled in the world—we thought 
it the best we had ever seen, though at that time 
no one had as yet demonstrated by experiment 
its wonderful capacity. At a distance of 22 years 
from that time we are prepared to say that we 
have not been disappointed in the wonderful fer- 
tility of the soil as we have seen it tested from 
year to year. In 1872 breaking and backsetting 
cost $5.50 per acre; horses sold all the way from 
$200 to $300 per head, oxen from $150 per yoke to 
$250; wagons—well, you could not look at a good 
one without spoiling a $100 bill; harvesters, (there 
were no self-binders then,) cost $300 to $350, and 
it required three men and five horses to run one 
—one man to drive and two to bind—even that 
used to be called rapid binding. Living was at 





least four times as high as now; wages in propor- 
tion, so that in order to make big money grain 
had to bring big prices—and it did. In that day 
money was easy to obtain—at a large rate of in- 
terest, almost any man could obtain a loan of 
$1,000 or more ona quarter-sectionofland. This 
many of them did do, and bought expensive ma- 
chinery and teams with which to cultivate from 
25 to 100 acres of land. Some of these have paid 
up their mortgages, others have not. To-day, 
all that ischanged. Good horses can be had at 
prices that a farmer can afford to pay for their 
use; self-binders can be had for not to exceed $125; 
wagons from $50 to $65, and everything else pro- 
portionally less than in the early day, and while 
we do not get as much for wheat, quite, as we did 
once, it does not cost half as much to produce it, 
and right here we wish to say that while farmers 
have been broke up trying to raise all wheat, the 
failures of those who have tried diversified farm- 
ing are exceptional—in fact we cannot mention 
acase of that kind during our whole experience 
here. There is no place on earth where brains, 
intelligently applied, will make a farm pay better 
than right here. Slipshod farming will pay no- 
where.—Crookston Journal. 


A Valley of Great Possibilities. 


M. T. Ridout writes as follows to the Kenne- 
wick Columbian: The Yakima Valley in East- 
ern Washington is full of great possibilities un- 
der the irrigating enterprises developing so 
promisingly in that remarkably fertile region. 
Small farms which are gradually supplanting the 
great ranches in allirrigated sections, will event- 
ually do for Washington and neighboring States 
what they have already done for California and 
Colorado. Special attention is being given tothe 
production of alfalfa in some parts of Washing- 
ton, and with unlimited facilities for procuring 
water, that State is destined to soon stand with 
the best in the yield of dairy products and fine 
stock. It has been demonstrated that among the 
very best butter and milk producing plants is al- 
falfa, which grows luxuriantly on the irrigated 
lands of Yakima Valley. Large exports of dairy 
products should therefore soon be expected from 
that State; although up to the present time the 
home demand has been in advance of the supply. 
Analysis of the soil in the Yakima Valley has 
been made and the fact developed that it is un- 
usually rich in most of the essential elements of 
plant growth,and especially has it been found that 
the soils in arid Washington are rich in potash 
and phosphoric acid, which, taken in connection 
with the favorable climatic conditions, must ren- 
der the irrigated lands of Washington especially 
attractive to settlers. 

Mr. Ridout, in company with a number of 
his Minnesota friends, recently made a visit to 
the farm of Mr. Nelson Rich, a few miles above 
Kennewick, who has a hop yard of twenty-seven 
acres, planted on ground that was covered with 
sage-brush two years ago this spring, but now oc- 
cupied with the most luxuriant growth of hops 
ever before seen by any of the parties present; 
fifty-two hops were counted ona stem five inches 
im length, having two small laterals. Many of 
the hops were two inches in length, and yet the 
visitors were assured that these hops were not 
more than half grown. They also saw an alfalfa 
meadow that was nearly ready for the third cut- 
ing, that showed a growth of three feet and ten 
inches in twenty-five days. The yield was es- 
timated to be three tons to each cutting. Five 
cuttings would be made this season. Sawa milch 
cow picketed with a twenty-five-foot rope that 
stood in clover up to her knees, while the picket 
stood where first planted in early spring. It was 
estimated that an eighteen-foot rope would have 
been ample for the whole season’s feed. It was 
agreed by the parties that from two to three 
acres of ground would have been required in Min- 
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ON THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH 


nesota to produce the same amount of feed. Saw 
ripe corn in thestock cut the fifth day of August. 
After such demonstrations asthe above, can any- 
one doubt the fertility of our soil, the earliness 
of our season, and the rapidity of converting our 
desert wastes into fertile farms? 


From City to Farm. 


As one contemplates the misery that is now to 
be witnessed in the large cities of the East—the 
thousands of apparently able-bodied men that 
are begging for work, and are unable to find it, 
one is led to ask what there is about the cultiva- 
tion of the soil which should cause it to be un- 
popular with these people? We know that if we 
were to converse with some of these workless 
men—if we were to call at the houses of the men 
who, because of the closing of mills in the manu- 
facturing regions are without food and fuel, and 
urge them to go out on farms, they would laugh 
at the proposition. They might not laugh so 
loud just now, for they might think that perhaps 
such a proposition would be accompanied by some 
sort of assistance in their present straits. But 
on general principles they would scout any such 
proposal. And yet, many of these city resi- 
dents who would scorn farm life in 
the West in their best days, when 
their factories are running full blast, 
and they are working full time, live 
in a condition of constant squalor. 
They have less comforts than most 
industrious settlers enjoy in their 
log houses in North Dakota. 

Suppose you get in conversation 
with the man who, day after day, 
and week after week, stands in the 
front of a motor car in one of the 
Twin Cities and ascertain from him 
how much wages he gets? You will 
be astonished at the smallness of the 
sum for the trying character of the 
work. See him in the wintry season, 
now facing a blizzard, hour after 
hour, stamping his feet to keepthem 
warm. He would meet with a jest 
the proposition that he should bring 
his family out to North Dakota, and 
there put forth as much energy to 
tilling the soil and looking after his 
stock, horses and poultry as he does 
in working for a street car company. 
With him farm life is a decidedly un- 
popular occupation. He meets with 





SHIPPING WHEAT. 


derision the manners and habits of the granger; 
thinks with pity of the farmer out on the prai- 
ries. Rather would this street car man, or the 
laborer who gets a precarious living shoveling 
snow on the streets of the large city, hang on to 
his hard and profitless iife than come out fur- 
ther West and take up land where there are 
greater chances of success. 

Food and shelter—how to obtain these, is the 
problem that is today bothering the city work- 
ing man. And yet the farmer in North Dakota 
is not troubled with this problem. Shelter he 
has; food sometimes, maybe, is rather coarse in 
quality, but it is wholesome and strength-giving. 
The provident settler who lives in the regions in 
this State where his fuel costs him nothing, sees 
no terrors in the direction that they are con- 
stantly appearing tothe city worker. The harsh 
cry of hunger that goes forth today in Chicago— 
saddening the wail of helpless women and chil- 
dren, is not echoed on the plains of North Da- 
kota. There may be cases of destitution in this 
State, and doubtless there are, but they are only 
isolated cases, and for special reasons—accident, 
sickness or improvidence. 

No one will for a moment deny the existence of 








the troubles and trials that are the 
especial possession of the Western 
farmer. High freight rates seem to 
be incidental to the railroad system 
of the West, where railroads were 
built ahead of the population. High 
taxes are necessarily incidental to 
the quick settlement and occupation 
of counties hundreds of miles beyond 
what was the frontier but a few 
years ago. But with all these tribu- 
lations, gaunt hunger, which today 
stares in the face the working men 
of the cities, is not present on our 
farms. Unfortunately for the city 
poor man, the outlook for the next 
two or three years is darker than 
it has been in several decades, Fifty 
cent wheat and ten cent wool are bad 
enough for the North Dakota farmer 
to face. But they are not so specter- 
like as is the outlook for the East- 
ern working man who sees not where 
his food, shelter and clothing are to 
come from. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, in discussion of this subject, 
says: 

“That the people of the country, 
though needy, are in no case suffer. 
ing through this winter, where thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of those gathered im cities 
put away their pride at the harsh voice of 
hunger, is a stupendous economic fact which 
cannot be made too clear and emphatic to our 
people. Millions of them ought to obey the les- 
sons of it. The legical consequence and the 
natural relief of atime of depression like this is 
a great exodus from the cities to the soil. We 
will be better off, economically, socially, indi- 
vidually,when it shall have taken place.”— Man- 
dan (N. D.) Pioneer. 


Artesian Wells. 


One of the blessings Polk County enjoys is 
found in the heading to this article. North of 
us, south of us, east of us, west of us, go where 
you will and you will not find it so easy to obtain 
an abundance of pure, good waier as the farmer 
of Polk County can obtain at small expense. In 
the early day we remember thatan artesian well 
used to cost all the way from $200 to $500 to ob- 
tain; now you can go down from 150 to 250 feet 
and get a good flow of water at a cost running all 
the way from $50 to $125. And no better water can 
be found inthe world.—Crookston ( Minn.) Journal 
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THE OLD NORTHWEST TRAIL. 


Old pathway of a wild and wandering race 
Wide o'er the plain thy winding course is seen, 
Tending to some far-off, mysterious place, 


Where mountains lofty shade the prairies green. 
lhy course is marked by many ridges strange 
Tracing the history of this savage land, 
Where elk and shaggy buffalo had their range, 
By verdant pasture wild and river grand. 
What crowds have passed along thy ancient way, 
In merry. wild and noisy cavalcade, 
The painted warriors, mounted, plumed and gay, 
Have left their tracks on this indented grade. 
Their very thoughts can still at times be traced 
W bere winds the path by pond or rising hill 
The chosen spot on which the camp was placed 
May by the grove or spring be noticed still. 
Strange relic of the dim and distant past, 
A monument of time no more to be 


Wen caravans across the prairie vast 
Moved o'er the plain as ships move o'er the sea 
Pilot Mound (Man.) Sentinel. 


Fashion's Freaks, 

A peculiar sight on Main Street a few days 
ago brought a smile to the long face of a Walla 
Walla, Washington, Statesman reporter. A dusky 
aborigine in swell blanket, moccasined feet, and 
unbonneted head, passed in stately grandeur 
down the street with a fine specimen of the pug 
dog family, tied with a cord to the nether end of 
her blanket. Dame Fashion is afuaony creature; 
she even works her wiles among the dusky maid- 
ens of the forest. 


The Bear and the Broncho, 


Tom Buckley was wo: king on the spring round- 
up in the employ of one of the large cattle outfits 
ia Southern Montana. While riding througha 
clump of bushes one day hunting cattle, a full- 
grown, silver-tip bear suddenly arose and con- 
fronted him. The only weapon at hand was his 
lariat, and with visions of juicy bearsteak for the 
boys at supper around the mess wagon that night, 
and a fine rug for the pretty school-marm, he 
quickly loosened his rupe and threwit. A few 
turns over the saddle-horn, at the same time 
spurring his horse, and the shock came. 

It was very severe, for, unluckily, the bear’s 
foreleg as well as his head was through the loop 
of the rope. Tom was about to drop the rope 
like hot a cake when the horse suddenly put his 
head down and started bucking in true broncho 
style. 

Thomas didn’t last long. He suffered when he 
struck the ground, but he didn’t linger in the 
vicinity to ascertain the extent of his injuries. 
He started for the top of a butte close at hand, 
and, although an indifferent sprinter, he man- 
aged to make very fair time. 

Looking back from his position of comparative 
safety he could see that both animals had become 
entangled in the rope and were having it out in 
great style, making frantic efforts to free them- 
selves. The rope finally parted and away they 
went in opposite directions; or as he expressed it, 
“They quit the country, hitting only the high 
spots.” —Chicago Record. 

Too Much Gold. 

A queer state of affairs is puzzling Lincoln 

County farmers. Next Wednesday the plats of 


four townships on the banks of the Columbia wili 
be ready for settlers to file their claims. But 
from present indications some of the farmers 





will need a special dispensation from Hoke Smith 
before they can get any title to their land. 

All along the river bank are gravel bars where 
placer mining has been going on for many years. 
At present a few white men and many Chinamen 
are employed in this way. A little higher up on 
the banks are the farmers’ homes. Some of the 
settlers have lived there for many years and 
have valuable improved farms and extensive 
orchards valued at $150 to $300 per acre. The 
orchards, as a rule, are close to the river bank, 
and in some cases the placer miners are reported 
to be washing gold under the very shadow of the 
apple trees. 

The trouble is that when a farmer locates a 
homestead he must swear that no part of any of 
its ‘legal subiivisions” is valuable for mining 
purposes. Just how the Lincoln County men 
will manage when Chinamen are washing gold 
on their lands isa puzzle. If they could compel 
the miners to prove up and patent their land, that 
would set off the gold ground in separate “‘legal 
subdivisions.” But this would require %500 
worth of development work on each mining 
claim, and the miners say they would gain no 
real advantage by it. 

It is probable the Interior Department will be 
petitioned to send an agent to make a special 
examination, determine which is mineral and 
which is agricultural land, and run a special 
survey, thus forming new legal subdivisions. 
Then the farmers can file their claims.—Spokane 
Chronic’e. 


Bound for the “Potlatch.” 


There is a plain about twenty miles west of 
Trout lake, Wash , at which the Indians gather 
every year fora grand, goodtime. Thisisknown 
amongst theaborigines as a “Potlatch,” the word 
signifying ‘“‘give,” or a donation, and the season 
for this is when the berries are ripe and game 
abounds in the mountains, says The Dalles, Ore., 
Times- Mountaineer. The summer sun is yet very 
warm, but the oulalies are beginning to ripen, 
and as some Indians have to journey long dis- 
tances they have already begun to make prepar- 
ations to go to the ‘‘Potlatch.”’ Thousands are 
already en route, and a large number of teepees 
are erected on the ground. Games have begun, 
and sitting on the ground on blankets some of 
these sons of the forest pass the live-long day in 
gambling, while others fish and hunt in the 
neighboring streamsand woods. Intheevening, 
seated around the camp fires, the old patriarchs 
of the tribs will recount their folk-lore, rehears- 
ing traditions of victories over their enemies and 
telling of the prowess of some chief whose wig- 
wam was adorned by countless scalps of slain foes, 
while hanging on the interior walls would be the 
trophies of the chase. The tribes for hundreds 
of miles make the annual visit to this rendez- 
vous, and when the ‘‘Potlatch”’ is fairly begun 
the hills for miles around will be covered by 
tepees. It is difficult to estimate the number 
this year who will stop near these berry grounds; 
but salmon has been plentiful and harvests boun- 
tiful, and the feast of the red man will be gen- 
erally attended. 


A Chinese Anniversary. 


The Chinese Free Masons of Spokane offered 
a tempting ransom last night to the cloven-footed 
monster in red for the relinquishment of souls of 
departed brothers held in captivity in the fiery 
regions. The occasion was the 3,240th annivers- 
ary of the order, in China, according to their 
tradition and calendar. The grand high priest 
of this jurisdiction, Chee Gong Fong, of San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, had been expected, but failed 
to arrive. Shing Fook Bliko of Spokane, the 
next in rank here, officiated in hisstead. Onhis 
knees in front of blazing tapirs, illuminating a 
greatarray of baskets filled with fruits and meats, 





flavored with herbs from the flowery kingdom, 
he recited in a six hours’ speech the principal 
events in the history of the order. To convince 
the devil of the sincerity of the order in negoti- 
ating for the release of the imprisoned souls he 
burned valuable writings upon fantastic papers. 
None but Free Masons can be saved, and those 
only by much sacrifice, according to this oracle, 
and in chorus all the brothers responded, with 
emphasis: ‘‘Ah, luckamanuck, ah—umm.” Tapirs 
and fagots were still burning brightly and weird 
groups were huddled about them asthe Spokes- 
man-Review went to press. The record of the 
saved is not for publication.— Spokesman- Review. 


A Whale Story. 


If there is anything needed to confirm the fact 
that whales have their sportive moods, as well 
as children and older people, the following actual 
occurence would be sufficient to verify it beyond 
a doubt, writes a contributor to the Hoquaim 
Washingtonian. A few days ago the pleasure 
seekers sojourning on the beach north of Grays 
Harbor were treated to an unusualsight. It was 
about nine o’clock in the morning of the day 
mentioned, the fog hung low upon the water and 
along the shore it was so dense that the specta- 
tors were unable to see out more than a hundred 
yards. All at once a sound reached their earsas 
if a steamer was blowing off steam, apparently a 
short distance away; then an interval would en- 
sue and again the sound would be heard. This 
time it would vary somewhat and some of the 
party contended that it was something rushing 
through the water. But the surmises were va- 
rious and as there was no unanimity, it remained 
an open question. The sound still continued, 
however, and the excitement among the sight- 
seers increased accordingly. 

Suddenly the sun burst through the mist and 
in a short time the fog had faded and gone; as the 
mist raised above the ocean, the pleasure seekers 
became spell bound, and silence reigned supreme. 
All at once a group of urchins farther up the 
beach gave a terrific yell and all their hands 
were pointed seaward. Theolder people eagerly 
scanned the blue waters before them, and as the 
fog rose up like a panorama their eyes were re- 
warded by the sight of two large whales beating 
the ocean with their tails, and between the two 
was acanoe with three Indians standing up and 
apparently trying to evade the big fish. The 
whales would make a shoot and then lash the 
ocean with their tails. The Indians would whirl 
around quick and start for the shore again; 
but the whales would head them off; the In- 
dians would turn the canoe quickly, and go 
in the opposite direction, and as soon as the 
whales would get up speed on the same cours 
the canoe would whirl again and make for 
the shore for dear life. The whales were wary 
and cunning and every time they were de- 
deceived they seemed to take great delightin 
trying to frighten the natives, and would ap- 
parently try to renew their efforts and make all 
the noise they could while turning. But the na- 
tives kept their heads and finally reached shore 
pretty well worn out and somewhat frightened. 
The whales rested and leisurely scanned the shore 
for awhile, and after they had become satisfied, 
turned and proceeded seaward. 


A Spokane Revival. 


The Free Methodists are waking up, says the 
Spokane Chronicle. They haven’t really reached 
the sublimest pitches of excitement and enthu- 
siasm yet, but they’re gaining. Some new lead- 
ers are tou come to-day; and by tomorrow night 
the camp on Division Street ought to be thor- 
oughly awake, but already, in the language of 
the leader, “‘It’s getting just a little bit like the 
old Methodist revivals.” 

There was a short preliminary meeting in front 
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of the Tull Block last night, and it was eight 
o’clock before the revivalists were in their tent 
and well launched upon a testimony meeting. 
Even that languished until a tall, sallow woman 
about forty years old began to testify. 

‘*T’m saved abundantly every day,” sheshouted, 
warming tothe work. ‘‘Glory! Christ make me 
free! Glory! glory!” and she threw up her hands 
and began revolving likea top infront of the pul- 
pit. ‘I’m justas freeasair! Glory! Hallelujah! 
glory! glory!” and she whirled back to her seat 
amid a perfect cyclone of ‘‘Amen!”’ ‘Bless the 
Lord!” “Glory!” from all the faithful, followed 
by a burst of song. 

“Tell you just what I wont do! 
Happy on the way! Happy on the way! 
I wont stop till I get through! 
Happy on the way! Happy on the way!” 

Another woman, strangely like the first, was 
on her feet talking eagerly: 

“One testimony don’t get cold till I’m ready 
foranother. Hallelujah! The feeling just goes 
clear through me!” 

““Yes! yes! Amen!” from the converts. 

“*T won’t be satisfied,” she hurried on, ‘‘I won’t 
be satisfied till I lay my head on Jesus’s breast! 
Glory! Amen! Glory!” 

‘‘Whee! Wh-e-e-e! Whee!” It was the first 
witness, on her feet again, dancing back and 
forth before the pulpitlike mad. ‘Glory! Whee! 
A-a-men! Glory! Wonderful! Glory!” 

The whole audience joined in, laughing and 
shouting: ‘Glory! Amen!” Even a pious little 
Epworth girl on the back seat couldn’t help clap- 
ping her hands and screaming: ‘‘Whee!” A 
dog ran down the aisle barking. The bad boys 
outside howled their loudest. A broad smile of 
joy divided the pastor’s face. 

‘“‘That makes me feel at home!” he cried glee- 
fully. ‘‘That’s like old times. It’s just a little 
like it’ll be when we get to heaven—all the angels 
singing and shouting ‘Hallelujah!’ and ‘Hosana.’ 
I feel as if I’d know how and could join right in 
with ’em without having to learn how.” 

The first witness had the floor again, smiling 
and defiant: 

“Some of you look kind of scared to see a 
woman jump up and turn around that way. I tell 
you there was nine of us made saints at Seattle, 
and if you saw the whole nine of us you might 
get scared! Glory!” 

But the excitement was over. Brother Robb 
of Idaho, formerly of Kentucky, gave a good ser- 
mon on ‘Escape for thy life,” and drew some ex- 
cellent ideas from Lot’s adventures in Sodom, 
‘*‘Where he didn’t have any business to be.”” The 
pastor warned the audience that ‘The fires of 
hell are burning very near you!” and called for 
seekers. But it was too early in the revival for 
them, and the crowd dispersed to meet again 
to-night. 


You Can’t Always Tell. 


Said a gentleman who is well acquainted in the 
mountain countries, to the Pendleton Hast Ore 
gonian: I noticed in the city a few days since an 
attorney from an Eastern Oregon county who 
came here to appear before Judge Fee in cham- 
bers. He wore a felt hat with no less than five 
inches of brim. His neckgear was by no means 
such as would be furnished by a city outfitter. 
His coat was a miserably poor fit, and as for 
pantaloons, they were decidedly picturesque. 
The bag in these pants hung out conspicuously 
four or five inches below the knees and the dust 
of the street was swept by the lower edges trail- 
ing along behindhim. The moustaches worn by 
this attorney were and, of course, are yetsuch as 
to lend a particularly fierce appearance to an 
otherwise unique figure. As the lawyer passed 
along the streets toward the court house, some 
one inquired who the person was and was in- 
formed he wasa discipleof Blackstone. I thought 





there was an amused expression on the inquirer’s 
face. Now I wish he could have gone with me 
to the lawyer’s house in one of the mountain 
towns. He would have been greeted by the lady 
of the house in the most cultured manner. En- 
tertainment would have given evidence of the 
presence of refinement. A library would have 
been at the visitor’s disposal composed of some 
of the rarest volumes extant. And these vol- 
umes would be found to be as familiar to my 
friend the attorney as Mother Goose’s melodies 
to the average person. In the mind of this at- 
torney could be found a wonderful store of valu- 
able information; facts digested and with the 
meaning and bearing on men and events ex- 
tracted therefrom; in short, one of the most re- 
markable minds I have ever met. And then I 
would enjoy watching the face of the inquiring 
man as that attorney went before a jury, and 
poured out a matchless and convincing eloquence. 
Educated liberally, trained in West Point Mili- 
tary Academy and for years a captain in the reg- 
ular army, later thoroughly educated in the law, 
that tall,peculiarly accoutred lawyer would prove 
a most agreeable surprise to one who came in 
contact with his disciplined and well-filled mind. 
The name of this personage will occur to all 
members of the bar. It is the same as the title 
to one of Sir Walter Scott’s best known novels. 


Roping a Rocky Mountain Ram. 

On the first of last week Frank Chatfield suc- 
ceeded in roping a Rocky Mountain ram on the 
foothills of the Sunlight Mountains about fifty 
miles from this city. To catch and hold a full- 
grown animal of this species is a feat that has 
heretofore probably never been accomplished. 
Mr. Chatfield isa strong and hardy mountain- 
eer, having passed most of his life in the wild 
recesses of the Rocky Mountains and has been 
combining trapping, prospecting and stock- 
raising for a number of years past in the Sun- 
light Valley, through which winds a rugged 
stream that empties into the Clark’s Fork River 
in the box canyon, making its final appearance 
over a grand fall of seventy-five feet in height. 











During this particular hunt Mr. Chatfield saw a 
fine specimen of the Ovis Montana on a ledge of 
rock far up the hill, and with a common lariat 
determined to make an effort to catch the ani- 
mal. Crawling carefully up a dry gulch he kept 
out of sight of the ram and reached a reef of 
rock about thirty feet above it. Looking over 
the edge of this he saw the monarch of the 
mountains and the animal also saw Mr. Chatfield. 
It immediately jumped over the ledge and with 
a couple of bounds landed on another ledge about 
thirty-five feet below. The dog was sent after 
the sheep and brought it to a standstill about 200 
feet away. Chatfield followed and again gota 
few feet above the ram and threw his rope. It 
landed around one of the ram’s horns and a hard 
tussle for the mastery took place. First the 
sheep would have the best of the struggle and 
then the man. Being on a narrow ledge of rock 
it was a very dangerous position and Mr. Chat- 
field was liable at any moment to fall over with 
disastrous results. Finally the man succeeded 
in getting down to a comparatively safe descent 
and with the assistance of the dog got the sheep 
started down the mountain. As neither party 
could go exactly as they wished, they soon got 
tangled in the rope and both sheep and man 
started in a bundle, rolling down to the bottom 
of the hill, where they landed decidedly the 
worst for their rough scramble over the rocks. 
His sheepship was roped around both hind feet 
and afterwards the rope was arranged around 
both horns, in which condition he was taken to 
the Chatfield ranch, where he is now securely 
confined. The specimen isa magnificent one and 
will very likely be sent to some large zoological 
garden. Its horns measure seventeen inches in 
circumference and have a two-foot spread. Some 
time previous to catching this sheep, Mr. Chat- 
fisld caught three ewes in the same manner, but 
as they were not so large and unmanageable they 
did not cause so much trouble. 

Two of the ewes died from a disease resembling 
distemper soon after they were placed in con- 
finement, and the other succeeded in making its 
escape.—Red Lodge ( Mont.) Picket. 
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THE DENVER IRRIGATION CONVEN- 
TION. 

The national irrigation convention held at 
Denver last month was not harmonious on the 
question of the best course to pursue to secure 
the reclamation of desert lands. The old contest 
between the people who favor the cession to 
the States of all the arid area and those who 
favor national control and national improvements 
broke out afresh. There were two reports from 
the committee on resolutions. The minority re- 
port favored the cession of arid lands to the 
States in whose territory they lie. The majority 
report was a curious sort of acompromise. It 
was evidently framed to catch the support of the 
State cession people, but failed todoso. As we 
find it reported in the newspapers its leading pro- 
visions are as follows: The repeal of the desert 
land act. The withdrawal from settlement un- 
der the homestead act of all arid lands capable of 
reclamation. The States to select tracts of land 
for reclamation, to issue bonds upon such lands 
for building canals and reservoirs, to sell the 
lands so reclaimed to actual settlers in tracts of 
forty acres, but the title to remain in the Gen- 
eral Government until it passes to the settler. 
Irrigation districts to be formed by the States 
and the control of the works in such districts to 
Each State avail- 
ing itself of the provisions of the law to establish 
an irrigation commiasion, and a national irriga- 
tion commission to be created by Congress and 
vested with a wide range of powers including the 
supervision of the plans of the State commissions. 

We will not attempt to go into all the details of 
this majority report. It is sufficient to say that 
itcontemplates a mixed system of State and na- 
tional action for the reclamation of the desert 
areas, with large expenditures on the part of the 
National Government for surveying, for the ad- 
ministering of pastoral and forest lands lying in 
the arid regions, and for the construction of ir- 








rigation works by Federal authority. This plan 
is much too extensive and tcoocomplex. Further- 
more it is impracticable, for the reason that it 
will not be possible in the immediate future, if 
ever, to persuade a majority in Congress to spend 
a considerable amount of money in projects for 
improvement in the sparsely settled States of the 
far West that have but few representatives at 
Washington and but little political power. For 
the next decade at least, and probably for many 
decades, the arid States must rely upon corpor- 
ate enterprise to build reservoirs, dams and 
canals. Congress will not do this work; neither 
will it turn over the irrigable lands to the States 
and thus encourage them to undertakeit. We 
are confronted by a condition, not a theory, in 
this matter of irrigation. The valleys in the 
arid region are being converted into farms and 
orchards by corporate effort, but the process is a 
slow one. The people of that region would like 
to see it hastened by either State or national ac- 
tion, in order that their country may become 
more populous, their towns larger, their lands 
more valuable and their civilization and pros- 
perity promoted. Theoretically Congress ought 
to do something or put the States in possession 
of the desert lands so that they could do some- 
thing. But theories do not bring appropriations 
of public money. It is all very well to pass res- 
olutions, but practical men will not sit down and 
wait for Congress to adopt the advice of the Den- 
ver convention. They will seek toencourage the 
investment of the superabundant capital of the 
East and of Europe in sound irrigation enter- 
prises under existing laws and conditions. 





* 
FROM AN OLD BOOK. 


In the year 1823 John C. Calhoun, then Secre- 
tary of War, sent out a military and scientific ex- 
pedition under command of Major Stephen H. 
Long,with orders to ascend the St. Peter’s River 
(now the Minnesota) to its source, to go down the 
Red River of the North and establish the true 
boundary line between the United States and the 
British Possessions on that stream, and then to 
proceed eastward by the way of the Lake of the 
Woods to Lake Superior and reach Fort Mack- 
inac. A narrative of the expedition was com- 
piled and published by Prof. Wm. H. Keating, 
one of the party, and is now oneof the rare books 
relating to the Northwest. The narrative throws 
some light on the original names of the princi- 
pal streams coming into the Red River. It ap- 
pears that the Indians called the upper course of 
the Red, from Otter Tail Lake to its junction 
with the Bois de Sioux, which drains Lake Tra- 
verse, the Otter Tail River, and the stream 
from that point down to the junction of Red 
Lake River at Grand Forks they called the 
Swan or Sioux River. Red Lake River they 
called the Red Fork, and by some of the French 
traders it was called the Grand Fork of the 
Red. The name Red was not, according to 
Prof. Keating, derived from anything in the 
color of the water, but from a sanguinary Indian 
battle fought somewhere in the vicinity of Red 
Lake—the Indian word meaning “‘bloody.” “The 
streams which enter Red River from its source 
to the forty-ninth degree of north latitude,” says 
the narrative, ‘are, on its right bank, Buffalo, 
Wild Rice, Plum, Sandhill, Red Fork Swamp 
and Two Rivers; on its left bank, Pse, Shienne, 
Elm, Goose, Turtle, Saline, Park and Pembina.” 
It will be seen that the settlement of the Red 
River Valley has resulted in very few changes 
in the old names. The term Pse, says Keating, 
applied by the Sioux to one of the western tribu- 
taries, has the same meaning as the word Me- 
nomene, used by the Chippewa to designate one 
of the rivers that fall in on the east bank, and 
both are by the traders called Wild Rice, or 
Folle Avoine. Unfortunately the Sioux term Pse 





has PY from the map of North Dakota 
and this little river is called by the same name 
as the Minnesota stream that flows into the Red 
below Fargo. 

Major Long’s party found asettlement of about 
350 souls at Pembina, composed of Scotch, Swiss, 
French Canadians and half-breeds. The state 
of civilization was very low, the people living 
mainly by hunting and being too indolent to cul- 
tivate the soil except in small patches. Our 
readers living in the lower valley will be inter- 
ested in the following list of birds observed at 
Pembina by Mr. Say, the naturalist of the expe- 
dition: ‘‘turkey-buzzard, redheaded wood pecker, 
flicker, hemp-bird, king-bird, sparrow-hawk, 
house-wren, robin, chimney-bird, barn-swallow, 
night-hawk, whip-poor-will, bald-eagle, hairy 
woodpecker, great heron, grakle, kildeer, blue- 
winged teal, ruddy duck, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
crow, raven and pigeon, the last of which is very 
abundant in the woods.” Among the quadrupeds 
were the pouched rat, flying squirrel and Hud- 
son’s Bay squirrel, and great numbers of wolves. 
In the upper valley enormous herds of buffalo 
were seen and many elk, but the Pembina set- 
lers were obliged to go considerable distance for 
hunting large game. The word Pembina is de- 
rived from a red berry, called by the Chippewa 
“anepeminan.” Lake Winnipeg wascalled Lake 
Winnepeek, receiving its name from the muddy 
appearance of its waters, ‘‘we” signifying muddy 
in the Chippewa language, and ‘‘nepe”’ water. 

* 





IS POVERTY INCREASING? 


All thoughtful people must have been im- 
pressed during the past few years by the posi- 
tive and constantly repeated assertions of the So- 
cialist writers, echoed by many politicians and 
newspapers, that poverty is increasing. The as- 
sertion has been made so often that the gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor is widening, and 
that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer, that multitudes of fair-minded, conserva- 
tive men have come to believe that this is the 
actual and distressing fact. Without being will- 
ing to accept the remedies proposed by the So- 
cialist theorists and the Populist agitators, such 
men generally admit that the disease exists and 
that some cure should bedevised. Thus the idea 
that there ‘s something radically wrong in insti- 
tutions of government and society that work out 
enormous fortunes and at the same time increase 
the mass of poverty has gained wide acceptance. 
It was the underlying sentiment which madethe 
recent gigantic railway strike possible. Itisthe 
basis of the discontent which works out in various 
forms of spasmodic political activity. It creates 
the atmosphere in which agitators and doctrin- 
aires flourish and finds its acute manifestation in 
the anarchist propaganda. 

Now comes an able writer, knownin both hem- 
ispheres as a student of sociological problems, 
W. H. Mallock, and declares in an article in the 
last North American Review that this idea is al- 
together wrong; that it is not only not the truth 
but is an absolute inversion of the truth. He 
does not speak for America because he is not 
qualified to do so with sufficiently precise knowl- 
edge, but we may assume that as the same com- 
plaint is made of existing conditions in England 
that we hear so much of in this country and the 
same theories advanced as to causes and cure, the 
real state of affairs does not differ much in the 
two countries. In England, Mr. Mallock says, 
the average fortunes of the rich are distinctly, 
even if not greatly, decreasing; persons with mod- 
erate fortunes, of from £150 to £1,000 a year, are 
increasing faster than any other class; whilst so 
far as concerns the increase of the individual in- 
come, the average increase has been greatest 
among the laboring and wage-earning masses. 
Mr. Giffen, for instance, the statistical secretary 
to the Board of Trade, to whom English Social- 
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ists, whenever it may suit their purpose, are ac- 
customed to appeal as the greatest living author- 
ity, has declared that so far as ‘‘the individual in- 
come” is concerned, ‘‘it would not be far short of 
the mark to say that the whole of the great ma- 
terial imprevement of the past fifty years has 
gone to the masses.” And whatever test we ap- 
ply, the same conclusion is forced on us. The 
masses not only receive asa whole larger incomes, 
but their incomes procure them more comforts 
and luxuries; they inhabit better houses, wear 
better clothes, they consume per head an in- 
creasing quantity of bread, meat, butter, tea, 
sugar and tobacco. 

Mr. Mallock goes on to say that if the Social- 
istic view of the situation were true in any par- 
ticular, we might imagine it would be truein the 
following—that even though the number of mod- 
erate incomes was increasing, the number of em- 
ployers and small independent tradesmen was de- 
creasing, many small factories being merged in 
a few larger factories, and many small shopsina 
few gigantic emporiums. But even this, when 
the matter is examined, appears not to be the 
case. So far as it is possible to arrive at any con- 
clusion, the number of manufacturing firms and 
retail shops in London has during the past ten 
years kept pace with the increase of the popu- 
lation, or has even grown somewhat faster. 

In the reasoning of the writersand talkers who 
insist that the present social system is constantly 
increasing the total mass of poverty, there are 
two radical faults. First, the visible augmenta- 
tion of the number of poor and unemployed in our 
cities is dwelt upon and nothing is said of the 
ratio of this number to the number of self-sus- 
taining, independent people. Now the fact is 
that this ratio is steadily decreasing. The abso- 
lute amount of poverty is no doubt greater as 
population increases but the relative amount is 
less. The second error lies in making compari- 
sons between conditions in a time of temporary 
business depression like that we are now emerg- 
ing from and in the preceding period of prosper- 
ity. There are unquestionably more poor and 
dependent people now in almost every commun- 
ity than there were five years ago, but no such 
comparison is a fair one from which to draw con- 
clusions as to the general progress of mankind 
under existing institutions. For any just results 
we must take a period of ten years and contrast 
it with preceding decades. If we compare one 
ten years with another we shall find that the ratio 
of poverty is diminishing, that the purchasing 
power of labor is increasing, and that the aver- 
age standard of comfort among the laboring 
classes is steadily going up. There are tempor- 
ary retrogressions; wages which during one de- 
cade may have advanced forty per cent, may at 
the beginning of the next decade decline twenty 
per cent, and several years may elapse before 
they rise above or even reach their former level; 
and the discontent and even the suffering caused 
by such a decline is sure to be more apparent 
than the satisfaction that was caused by the in- 
crease. Thus the delusionthat growing poverty 
is a result of modern progress is produced not 
only by the fact that poverty still existsamongst 
asmall minority of the population, but also by 
many incidents in the economic history of the 
majority, who are reaping the benefits of this 
progress in every circumstance of their lives. 

Mr. Mallock concludes his instructive article 
as follows: Whenever, therefore, the agitator 
and the revolutionary come before us with their 
lamentable statistics of misery, and ask usif these 
do not disprove our assertion as to general pro- 
gress, our answer is simple: These statistics, if 
reliable, prove that there is a large number of 
persons whom we must earnestly endeavor to 
help, but they do not prove that there is any ex- 
isting institution which we should endeavor, for 
that purpose, either to revolutionize or destroy. 


Socialists would accentuate the accidental evils 
of civilization, so as to make it intolerable to as 
many persons as possible. Thetrue saviorsof all 
classes alike are those who strive, so far as may 
be, to remove or to soften these evils, and then 
to convert the enemies of the existing order into 
its friends, and to show even the most miserable 
that, in attacking it, they have this to lose— 
namely, their main practical chance of becoming, 
as a class, more prosperous. 





A DEEP WATERWAYS CONVENTION. 


At Toronto on the 17th, 18th and 19th of Sep- 
tember was held an international deep water- 
ways convention, called by the city council of 
that city to forward the movement for extending 
to Lake Ontario andthence to the tide-water of 
Atlantic at Montreal or New York, or both, the 
twenty-one foot channel which now ends at Buf- 
falo. The convention was the successor of simi- 
lar gatherings held during the past few years at 
Detroit, Washington, Grand Forks, Sault Ste 
Marie and St. Paul. The Northwest, which is 
vitally interested in getting its wheat to the sea- 
board at the lowest possible cost, was not largely 
represented, but it greatly influenced the action 
of the convention by the activity of its delegates 
and their knowledge of the questions at issue. 
The State of Minnesota was officially represented 
by J. H. Davidson and E. V. Smalley of St. Paul, 
appointees of the Governor; James Suydam was 
the delegate from the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce, and President Crocker, of the Minne- 
apolis Board of Trade, appeared for that body; 
Mayor Taylor came from Winnipeg and Frank 
A. Flower from West Superior; while from 
Northern Michigan came Ex-Congressman Sey- 
mour; from Davenport, Iowa, Mr. McQuirk, and 
from Chicago the constructing engineer of the 
great drainage canal, L E Cooley. Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Ashtabula and Cleveland were rep- 
resented. Most of the Ontario towns sent dele- 
gates but Montreal gave the cold shoulder to the 
movement, taking the narrow-minded position 
that a deep channel down the St. Lawrence to 
her own wharves might cause ocean commerce 
to pass her by. She fears that ocean steamers 
would go on to Toronto with their cargoes of 
foreign merchandise and that grain-laden ves- 
sels from the upper lakes would go straight to 
Liverpool if the St. Lawrence canals were 
made deep enough to admit our large craft that 
now ply between Chicago and Duluth and the 
Lake Erie ports. Her selfish attitude was a 
great surprise and disappointment to the Amer- 
ican delegates in the convention. It now costs 
about as much to get a bushel of grain from 
Kingston, at the head of the shallow canal sys- 
tem of the St. Lawrence, to Montreal, a distance 
of seventy-five miles, as it costs to take it 1,300 
miles from Duluth to Kingston. 

The Toronto convention was essentially a de- 
liberative body. It was not at all a brass-band 
affair. There was no effort made to attract a 
large audience or to work up public enthusiasm. 
Less than a hundred delegates met in a small 
hall and for three days engaged in earnest, prac- 
tical discussion of the physical and financial 
problems of extending the existing deep-water 
channel from the lower end of Lake Erie to tide- 
water. A great deal of fresh light was thrown 
upon the subject. The deepening of canal ex- 
cavation by the new machinery and methods 
employed in the Chicago drainage canal to less 
than one-half of the former cost per cubic yard, 
was one of the most significant facts presented. 
The old estimates for deepening the St. Lawrence 
canals to twenty-one feet and either enlarging 
the Welland canal or building a new canal 
around Niagara Falls were $130,000,000; the new 
estimates are only $50,000,000. The feasibility of 
a ship canal from Lake St. Francis, on the St. 
Lawrence, to the Hudson River by way of Lake 











Champlain, has been fully established and the 
cost will be less than one-half that of a canal 
along the Oswego and Mohawk route to the 
Hudson. If Canada makes a channel for sea- 
going ships from Lake Erie to the ocean by way 
of her Welland canal and her St. Lawrence 
canals, the city of New York will not allow her 
grain trade to be diverted to Montreal and will 
be forced to open a ship canal from the Hudson 
to Lake Ontario. The wheat growers of the 
West will then enjoy the advantage of two com- 
peting deep-water routes to the sea—one by the 
St. Lawrence and the other by the Hudson. 

The Canadian delegates desired to pledge the 
convention to the support of the St. Lawrence 
route alone, but this was opposed by the American 
delegates. Finally the following platform was 
agreed upon unanimously; 


Whereas, this convention has assembled for the pur- 


pose of promoting the union of the lakes and the high 
seas by waterways of the greatest possible capacity 
and usefulness, and recognizing the supreme utility of 
such waterway development, 

Therefore, resolved: First, that the depth of all 
channels through the lakes and their seaboard con 
nections be not less than twenty-one feet, and that all 
permanent structures be designed on a basis of not 
less than twenty-six feet, so as to enable the larger 
depth to be obtained as may be demanded by the future 
necessities of commerce. 

Second, that thisconvention recognizes the utility of 
the natural route to the sea by the St. Lawrence River, 
and is also impressed with the commercial necessity of 
the route reaching the American seaboard by the Hud- 
son River. 

Third, that we recommend that the Governments of 
Canada and the United States appoint a joint commis- 
sion for the purpose of determining the question of 
mutual cost and control, to the end that they may co- 
operate in al) matters necessarily international in 
character. 

Fourth, that we cordially approve of the projects 
designed to extend marine commerce by means of 
waterways from the great lakes into new territory 


Fifth, that for the joint promotion of the common 
interests it is desirable that a permanent court 


should be constituted for the decision on rules of law 
and all questions of an international character which 
can in anywise arise between the peoples and Govern- 
ments of the British Empire and the United States, 
and that these resolutions be respectfully communi- 
cated to the Governments and Parliaments of Great 
Britain and the colonies of the British Empire and to 
the Government of the United States. 


A permanent International Deep Waterways 
Association was formed with O. A. Howland of 
Toronto as president, James Fisher of Winnipeg 
and L. E. Cooley of Chicago, vice presidents, 
and with a long list of State and Provincial vice 
presidents. The next convention will probably 
be held in Cleveland. 

*e 


ALL WELL INTENDED. 





One of the useless things contributed to the 
fire sufferers was an opera fan by a Minneapolis 
lady. Among the other things received at Min- 
neapolis were a little satchel containing needles 
and thread, a box of safety pins, pen and ink, 
paper, bible, a bag of buttons and pencils were 
disclosed. A little fellow appeared at the door 
of the depot the other day holding in his hand a 
big tin pail which had been sent by his mother. 
In the pail were a dozen nutmeg graters, a bag 
of nutmegs, clothes pins, bag of assorted but- 
tons, a pocket match safe. Another interesting 
contribution was a load of stovepipes which bore 
evidences of previous condition of servitude. 
All kinds of kitchen utensils, from a potato 
masher to a dish pan, can be seen. Some well- 
meaning individual sent in a copper wash boiler 
which was full of holes. To keep the latter 
article company there lays over in the corner of 
the big room a wash-tub, one-half of the staves 
being gone. Rag bags, cook stoves, boots and 
babies’ clothes, pails and pepper boxes, dishes 
and dinner tables, sofas and satchels—every 
thing which could be imagined have been sent in 
for the benefit of the destitute people. And still 
the work goes on.—Stillwater Gazette, 
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AN appropriation of $10,000 was made by Con- 
gress just before the adjournment for the survey 
of a canal from the head of Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi River. The work will be done by the 
U. S. Enginee. Corps and will definitely settle 
the question of the practicability of constructing 
a waterway for large vessels between Duluth and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. A good deal of skep- 
ticism has been felt as to the existence on the wa- 
ter-shed between the streams that flow to the lake 
and those that feed the Mississippi of a sufficient 
water supply for the numerous locks of the pro- 
posed canal, but Prof. Winchell, the State Geolo- 
gist, who is very familiar with the region in ques- 
tion, is confident that there would be nodifficulty 
on thisscore. A great deal of the credit for set- 
ing on foot the movement that led to the appro- 
priation is due to James Suydam, of St. Paul, 
who devoted much time tothe work of bringing 
the matter to the attention of the Minnesota rep- 
resentatives in Congress and gathering the in- 
formation necessary to re-inforce their efforts for 
the survey. Mr. Suydam estimates that the pro- 
posed canal would save the people of the North- 
west five millions annually in freights. The route 
which will probably be selected for the first sur- 
vey is that by way of Mille Lac and the Rum 
River. 


Tae terrible fire disasters in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin last month have set the public tospecu- 
lating on methods of preventing similar calam- 
ities in future. Muck of the discussion in the 
newspapers has been on the line of some safe- 
guards against a fire in the pines spreading when 
once started, and the suggestions made involve 
some sort of forest policing which would be im- 
practicable in a vast wilderness country where 
there is no population save whatis found here and 
there in a logging camp or a saw-mil! village. It 
is idle to talk about watching thousands of square 
miles of woods so effectually as to guard against 
the spread of a fire started by sparks from a pass- 
ing train, by the camp-fire of a hunter or the 
pipe of a timber cruiser. In ordinary seasons 
there is no danger of a fire thus ignited becom- 
ing a wide-spread conflagration and destroying 
human life. Only when a long drouth has oc- 
curred can a fire get much headway, and then 
there must be a high wind to cause it to sweep 
through the woods at so rapid a pace that people 
cannot get out of its way. Many years will prob- 
ably elapse before there will again be the con- 
currence of conditions that led to the Hinckley 
slaughter, but people must continue to live in the 
pineries, with walls of inflamable timber sur- 
rounding their little clearings, their mills and 
their hamlets, and they will hereafter be haunted 
by a constant dread of sudden death in an awful 
form. The only safeguard that will be worth 
adopting will be to imitate the dwellers in cyclone 
regions and provide cellars for refuge. These 
cellars would have to be earth-roofed to be safe. 
Flames, smoke and heated air rise, and an arti- 
ficial cave would furnish a secure refuge, with 
air enough for breathing until the hurricane of 
fire should sweep past. 





THERE is a curious case in Montana of the lack 
of reason and fairness that too often influences 
labor organizations. Some two or three years 
ago a hotel in Deer Lodge fell under the ban of 





the labor unions for the offense of employing Chi- 
nese cooks. The landlord vainly protested that 
he would be only too happy to turn off the Celes- 
tials if the unions would furnish him with sober 
and competent white men for his kitchen. The 
labor unions carried their boycott to the extent 
of stationing men on the sidewalk in front of the 
hotel on occasions of conventions and other gath- 
ings in the town to warn people not to patronize 
the house. Not long ago the landlord found 
white cooks who gave promise of keeping faith- 
fully at work and not getting drunk and dis- 
charged his Chinamen, but the boycott against 
him has not yet been raised. No doubt the very 
men who have been trying for along time to ruin 
the business of that hotel are loud in their talk 
of the tyranny of capital. Suppose a capitalist, 
having some difference of opinion with a shoe- 
maker, or some grudge against him, should sta- 
tion himself in front of his shop and by threats 
and persuasion endeavor to keep people from go- 
ing in toorder work. How long would it be be- 
fore that capitalist would find himself in jail? 
Yet not one of the Deer Lodge labor leaders who 
have been engaged so long inthe boycott against 
that hotel have been arrested. The fact is, the 
country tolerates a great deal of tyranny from 
labor that it would not stand from capital for a 
single day. 


THE movement to transfer the unemployed of 
our Minnesota cities to small farms has been 
fully explained and ably championed by the 
Pioneer Press. Its spirit is certainly commend- 
able, but I confess to some skepticism as to its 
practical results. It takes too much for granted 
in assuming that an industrious man can provide 
for the most urgent needs of a family by laboring 
diligently upon a twenty-acre tract. Farming is 
a trade at which amateurs always fail. Give 
twenty acres of good, tillable prairie to a man 
brought np in a city as a clerk, a factory operat- 
ive or an ordinary laborer, add tothe gift a house 
and barn, farm animals, seed and implements, 
and he will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
make a lamentable failure and be back in town 
before the year is out, tramping the streets for a 
job. Suppose the recipient of the twenty-acre 
farm be the son of a farmer, accustomed in his 
youth to agricultural work and methods. Even 
in this case it is doubtful whether he could make 
a living unless the tract were near enough toa 
city or a town to be available for the raising of 
poultry and garden truck. The land without 
some capital to get it into cultivation and to live 
upon until the crops could be raised and sold, 
would be of no value towards solving the problem 
of a livelihood for the unemployed. Thereis an- 
other thing to be taken into consideration in all 
efforts to establish upon the soil the deserving 
poor that now crowd our cities—the extreme un- 
willingness of many such people to live in the 
country. They will endure all manner of priva- 
tions and submit to the humiliation of being de- 
pendent on charity a part of each year rather 
than endure the loneliness of rural life. I once 
knew a benevolent man in New York who tried 
to persuade a poor tenement house family, in 
which he took an interest, to go out and occupy 
a good farm he owned in Illinois. The matter 
was talked over and the husband was disposed to 
accept the offer of free passage and a good home, 
but the wife spoke up sharply, saying, ‘‘I would 
rather lean against a lamp post in New York City 
than live on the best farm inthe country.” What 
can be done with such people? They have ahor- 
ror of farm life and will half starve for the sake 
of the excitements and the companionships af- 
forded by a city. The small farm movement is 
not without some promise of good, however. 
There must be a large number of sensible people 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis who are in straight- 
ened circumstances for want of steady and remun- 





erative employment and who used to live in the 
country and would be glad to get back upon the 
land if a way were shown them to make the 
change. Many of these people have still a little 
money in the savings banks or have relatives who 
would assist them to make a start in farming. 
Every family of this sort that goes back to the 
country will make an opening for the self-support 
of a family of the other sort, that is determined 
to stay in town and could not make a living on 
land if placed in the best conditions to do so. 


YES, there is no doubt that business is improv- 
ing. The bank clearings show this and so dothe 
railway earnings. Jobbing houses report a very 
satisfactory fall trade. Retailers say that their 
customers are buying more freely than at any 
time for the past eighteen months. The storm 
is over and the skies are brightening all around. 
It may be a long time before we shall witness an- 
other era of speculation and quick and easy 
money-making, but the general movement of the 
business world is going to be in the direction of 
better and more active conditions for many years 
tocome. In the plain language of our New Eng- 
land ancestors, now is agood time to spit on your 
handsand takeafresh hold. Enterprise will pay 
in the near future and industry will get better 
rewards. Even the stupidities and uncertainties 
of Congressional legislation on the tariff and 
money questions cannot keep a greatcountry like 
ours long in the slough of despond. 


J. B. MONTGOMERY, of Portland, Oregon, the 
well-known lumberman and politician, was in St. 
Paul lately, and told the following story of how 
Gov. Ramsey got into President Hayes’ cabinet. 
Hayes and his wife visited St. Paul shortly be- 
fore his election to the Presidency. They were 
invited todine with Gov. Ramsey, but the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for the dinner the Governor’s 
cook left ina fitof temper. The distinguished 
guesta arrived at the Governor’s house and Mrs. 
Ramsey frankly explained the situation, saying 
that she would have to be excused for awhile as 
she intended to cook the dinner herself. Mrs. 
Hayes insisted on helping, remarking that she 
was regarded by her folks at home as a pretty 
good cook. So the two ladies put on aprons and 
went into the kitchen and in due time an excel- 
lent dinner came upon the table. The ladies be- 
came very well acquainted during their labors 
over the cook stove and formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and when Hayes went into the White House 
Mrs. Hayes, who, it will be remembered, had a 
great deal of influence with the administration, 
insisted that Gov. Ramsey should be in the cab- 
inet. 


THE Northern Pacific Railroad will no doubt 
remain in the handsofthe present receivers until 
such time as a re-organization can be effected and 
the property restored to the control of the com- 
pany. The effort to displace Thomas F. Oakes 
has failed. The long investigation set on foot by 
Judge Jenkins at the instance of Brayton Ives 
and other directors has resulted in a complete 
exoneration of Mr. Oakes from the charges affect- 
ing his integrity and capacity as president of the 
company prior toits bankruptcy. Relieved from 
the annoyance of the tedius Milwaukee court in- 
quiry which was prolonged for several months, 
the receivers will now feel like proceeding with 
vigor with their plans for strengthening the road 
and increasing itsearnings. They haverecently 
done good work in the leases of the branch roads 
made with receivers of those roads on much more 
favorable terms for the Northern Pacific than 
those under which they were formerly operated 
by the company. 


IN Winnipeg last month I met the great Can- 
adian Liberal leader, Mr. Laurier, of Quebec, 
who is sure to succeed to the Dominion Premier- 
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ship in case his party wins in the next elections 
for Parliament. He is a tall, handsome man of 
about fifty, smooth shaven, a little bald on the 
top of his head but with a profusion of bushy iron 
gray hair, worn much longer than the fashion 
requires. His face resembles somewhat that of 
the late Sir John Macdonald. He makes a very 
clever, taking political speech, either in English 
or French as may best suit his audience. In his 
suavity of manner, his alertness of mind and a 
peculiar mingling of surfacefrankness with much 
depth and astuteness, he recalled to my memory 
the late James G. Blaine. He is evidently a 
thorough politician of the best type. In his 
speech to a big mass meeting in Winnipeg he 
told a good story to illustrate the policy of delay 
pursued by the Conservatives on many important 
Canadian questions. He said that once upona 
time a man came before a certain king in the 
Orient and declared his ability to teach a donkey 
to talk. The king was incredulous but the man 
insisted that if his majesty would give him time 
enough and allow him a sum of money sufficient 
for his support he would accomplish the task. 
‘*How much time do you want?” asked the king. 
“‘Ten years,” replied the fellow. ‘‘All right,’ 
said the king, ‘‘but if the donkey does not talk at 
the end of ten years I will cut your head off.” 
The man agreed to this condition and departed 
from the royal palace. A friend ran after him 
and said, ‘‘How could you make such a bargain. 
You know you can never teach a donkey tospeak. 
You will surely lose your head.” ‘Oh, no;” re- 
plied the man; ‘tI know what Iamabout. Before 
the ten years are up either the king will be dead, 
or I will be dead, or the donkey will be dead, and 
the bargain will be off.”’ 


IN the September number of the Midland 
Monthly, the new magazine published in Des 
Moines, there appears a well-written critical ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Literary St. Paul,” which discusses 
with friendly appreciation the work of the vari- 
ous writers of this city. The author is Rev. 
Dr. Conway, president of the St. Paul Press 
Club. Dr. Conway believes in the growth of in- 
dependent literary centers in this country. He 
sees no reason why, because England has only 
one great focus of literary activity, the United 
States should not have several. England is a 
pigmy; the United States isa giant, destined to 
have three hundred millions of people a century 
hence. While he is willing to accept the theory 
that there is no East and no West in literature, 
he holds that a certain degree of literary pro- 
vincialism is good in the sense that it makes men 
draw inspiration from their surroundings and 
write the things whereof they know. He criti- 
cises sharply the tendency of many promising 
young authors to go abroad for their themes. For 
two years he had an opportunity toexamine man- 
uscripts by Western writers. Many of them were 
willing enough to publish thoughts suggested by 
visits to London, or Paris, to Rome or Vienna, 
to Boston or New York, but when he waated 
something bright or readable about Minnesota 
life he had to search the State with lamps. Dr. 
Conway finds two causes contributing largely to- 
wards the damnation of the beginnings of litera- 
ture in the Northwest—the acceptance by the 
periodicals of articles by men without literary 
talent or training solely because they happen to 
be a great deal in the public gaze, and the publi- 
cation of fake books, written by utterly incom- 
petent people, and gotten up tosell, such as State 
and local histories and collections of biographies 
of prominent people. His list of St. Paul writers 
who have done good work in booksand magazine 
articles is a longer one than people not familiar 
with the literary activities of the capital city 
would suppose could be made. It includes Igna- 
tius Donnelly, Miss Lily A. Long, Franklyn W. 
Lee, Mrs. Julia A. A. Wood, Dillon O’Brien, 











I. V. D. Heard, Mrs. Harriet E. Bishop, Senator 
Davis, the late Rev. Edward D. Neil, E. V. 
Smalley, the Rev. S. M. Crothers, John Talman, 
Mrs. Mary H. Severance, Harry W. Wack, the 
Rev. Jno. Gmeiner, Mrs. Mary. J. Reid, and 
Dora K. Freany. No doubt some names have 
been omitted that should be included in the list, 
but the evident breadth and fairness of Dr. Con- 
way’s article will show the reader that any such 
omissions have not been purposely made. 


THE early explorers, traders and colonists in 
all the Canadian Northwest were of two widely 
differing races—Scotch and French. The Scotch 
have left a strong impress on the country. The 
names of many of the rivers, such as the Mac- 
kenzie, the Fraser and the Thomson, are those 
of Scotch explorers. Theaffairs of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company have for more than two centuries 
been mainly carried on by Scotchmen. The great 
commercial and political families are of Scotch 
ancestry. Both classes of pioneers inter-married 
with the Indians at an early day, but the results 
of these mixtures of blood were not equally for- 
tunate. Many ofthe ablest men in Manitoba have 
Indian and Scotch blood mingled in their veins, 
but the children of the French and the Indians 
took their characters more from their squaw 
mothers than from their French fathers, and to- 
day their descendants occupy the position of mere 
peasants, stupid and unprogressive. The reason 
for the difference must be sought in the charac- 
ter of the two original elements of pioneers. The 
French adventurers were, as a rule, the younger 
sons of good families, gay, self-indulgent, pleas- 
ure-loving fellows, who were shipped off by their 
relations to the Canadian wilderness in the hope 
that they would make something of themselves. 
The Scotchmen were the sons of poor, earnest, 
laborious and pious people. They crossed the At- 
lantic because they had energy and force of char- 
acter and sought a life of daring, privation and 
opportunity. They stamped their traits upon 
their children born of Indian mothers. The 
Scotch half-breed or quarter-blood is nine-tenths 
Scotch in his nature; the French ‘“‘breed’’ is 
nine-tenths Indian. 





LET us look at the case of the Northwestern 
farmer who has a mortgage on his land. He bor- 
rowed the money, let us say, six or eight years 
ago, when his chief market crop, wheat, was 
worth fifty per cent more than it is now. The 
interest on that mortgage now takes three bush- 
els of wheat for every two that it took at the 
time the debt was contracted. The money he 
now pays the holder of the mortgage will buy 
about nifty per cent more of almost any com- 
modity than it then would buy. The mortga- 
gee, without turning his hand over, is just so 
much better off and the mortgagor is just so 
much worse off than either expected to be when 
the instrument was executed. No wonder the 
farmer is dissatisfied. There is no remedy in 
politics, however, for no legislation impairing 
the validity of contracts would be constitutional. 
A clause in the constitution of the United States 
expressly prohibits such legislation. There 
ought to be an equitable remedy by the volun- 
tary action of the holders of mortgages on West- 
ern farm lands. They should be willing to re- 
duce their interest rate as a measure of plain 
justice. Six per cent is as high an interest rate 
as any farmer can afford to pay in these times. 


IF you walk or drive much about the suburbs 
of St. Paul or any other Western city you cannot 
fail to be impressed by the large amount of money 
uselessly spent in the boom time for street im- 
provements where no streetsare needed. There 
are miles and miles of graded streets, with side- 
walks and curbing, where no one livesand where 
there should be nothing but pastures and potato 








fields. Here and there one may see a lonely 
house, with windows boarded up, built to lure peo- 
ple out upon somebody’s addition and serve as a 
bait to sell lots. The artificial expansion of our 
cities, growing out of the speculative spirit, 
must be paid for in interest on bonds for many 
years to come, and, what is more serious, the 
penalty of public inconvenience is likely to last 
halfacentury. The people who live in the spar- 
sely settled suburbs must submit to a loss of many 
comforts that they might have enjoyed had they 
remained in compactly built districts. They must 
put up with bad sidewalks, dusty streets in sum- 
mer and muddy streets in spring and fall, snow- 
banks in winter, distance from street-car lines, 
insufficient street-lighting, inconvenience in ob- 
taining household supplies and partial isolation 
from the social and intellectual opportunities of 
acity. How much more comfortable and satis- 
factory life would be in cities like St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha and Kansas City and in a mul- 
titude of large towns that like to call themselves 
cities if the area of the municipal territory of each 
were only one-half or one third what it now is. 


I HAVE used a type-writer for all my writing 
for the past twelve years. I began with a Cali- 
graph, replaced it with a Remington after two 
years, changed to a Smith Premier when that 
machine was put on the market and now havea 
Bar-Lock. They are all good machines. Like 
sewing machines, each kind has its special merits 
and its minor faults. The mainadvantageof the 
Bar-Lock is its visible writing. You can see the 
words as fast as you make them without stopping 
to turn up some part of the apparatus. The touch 
is not as easy and pleasant, however, as that of 
the Smith Premier. The R»mington is a very 
well-built machine and stands all sorts of hard 
usage. My objection to it was its noisy clatter, 
and the fact that the capitals are made by hold- 
ing down a key that shifts all the upper works. 
All the type-writers that I am familiar with have 
the keys too close together for a man’s big fingers 
to play on rapidly without occasionally touching 
two at a time. The machine least open to this 
objection is the Bar-Lock. When you have 
thoroughly mastered a type-writer you wonder 
how any one who has much writing to do can 
drudge along with a pen. The type-writer gives 
you a gain of at least one-third in speed and re- 
duces your fatigue fully one-half. 


Capt. S. H. DONALDSON, who now resides in 
Winnipeg, was a member of the first and second 
legislatures of Dakota Territory. The Territory 
was not divided into districts for the first legis- 
lature, but when districted for the second the 
captain had a region to represent which reached 
all the way from Pembinato the mouth of the Big 
Sioux River, near Sioux City. It took him twen- 
ty-eight days to go from his home in Pembina to 
Yankton, where the legislature met. 


RAILWAY earningsin the Northwest arestead- 
ily picking up. For the month of August the 
Northern Pacific fell off only $177,460 from 1893, 
when it had a heavy World’s Fair business, and 
for the first week in September the company ac- 
tually made a gain over last year of $43,984 The 
strike and its effects are now wholly a matter of 
history, labor problems and agitations appear to 
be settled for a long time to come and business is 
everywhere reviving. 


Betting in Butte. 

Four hundred and thirty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and fifty dollars and fifty cents went 
through the pool boxes during the fourteen days 
of the Butte race meeting just finished. This is 
more than $50,000 in excess of the amount which 
went through the boxes during last year’s fifteen 
days’ meet, and does not speak very loudly of hard 
times in certain quarters.- Butte ( Mont.) Bystander 
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THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY — 


HAVE GENERAL STORES 47 


Winnipeg, Deloraine, Calgary, 
Lower Fort Garry, Portage la Prairie, Fort McLeod, 
Fort William, Fort Qu’Appelle, Kamloops, 
Rat Portage, Vancouver, Vernon, 
Keewatin Prince Albert, Langley, 
Morden, Battleford, Port Simpson, 
Manitou, Edmonton, (Juesnelle, 
Victoria, 


and at other principal points in Manitoba, 
Northwest Territories, and British Columbia. 


Intending perchasers will fiad at these stores the best goods at moder- 
ate prices, imported direct from the priacipal markets of the world. 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


OFFER F« R SALE 


Farming and Grazing Lands 


Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, 


On easy terms of payment and without any conditions of settlement or 
cultivation duties. 
The company also offer for sale TOWN LOTS at 
Prince Albert, 
Fort William, 


Winnipeg, 
(Q'uA ppelle. 


Rat Portage, 
Edmonton, 


Victoria, 
Portage la Prairie, 


Full and acsurate descriptions of the company’s lands will be furnished 
to intending purchasers on application to the undersigned. 


Cc. C. CHIPMAN, Commissioner, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, WINNIPEG. 








W. HE. SANFORD 
Manufacturing Co. 


LIMITED 


trtamilton and W7innipesc. 








Fine Clothine. 





LAND tor kV ERYBODY. 


Free Grants of Government Land. 


Cheap Railway Lands 
for sale on easy terms. 


GOOD SOIL, 
PURE WATER, 


AMPLE FUEL. 


The construction of the Calgary & Edmonton Railway, and the 
(Ju’Appelle, Long Lake & Saskatchewan Railway has opened up for 
settlement two new districts of magnificent FARMING LAND, viz: 
that between the North and South Saskatchewan rivers, and that 
between Calgary and Red Deer. 


Full information concerning these distr cts, maps, pamphlets, etc., free. 
Apply to 


OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON, 
Land Office, 381 Main St., WINNIPEG. 


Calgary & Edmonton Railway, ()u’Appelle, Long Lake & Saskatchewan 
Railway Company. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF 


Improved 


Farms 
H'OR SALE 


In most of the best districts in the Province 
of Manitoba, at low prices and on very 
easy terms of payment, viz: 


One-third down, balance by i1stallments with interest 
at seven per cent., yearly or may be made still more 
favorable in special cases. 


No expense to purchaser for Agreement of Sale or 
Mortgage papers. 


All enquiries will be promptly answered and any fur- 
ther information will be cheerfully given by 


H. H BECK, 


208 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG. 


P.O Box 1306e. 
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THE BAN K OF OTTAW A. 


Head Office, OTTAWA. GEORGE BURNS, Gen’! M’gr. 
Capital, $1 x 78.9 10. Rest, $843 536.7 4 o. 


DIRECTORS: CHARLES MAGEE, President; Gro. Hay, Vice Pres't; JOHN MATHER, ALEX FRAZER, HON. GEO. Bryson, D. MURPHY 














Statement of Business, Dov. 30, 1893. (Condensed. ) 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES 
Cash, bank balances and Dominion Government Bonds.......... ....... $1,504,349.80 © ~ a I iciinaixscdes ees errr re , - .. $1,478,010.69 
Es Oh GOING 66 .oic 5.50 sn hscccccscnee b0606 0000600066060 cc3s00cen0 6,159, 708.61 Res j ‘ 
= oon U ~ 7 ided profits and dividends unpaid 
Overdue GOvtes.............. cecvecccccccsccccevecceccesccccccees Serre eee 45,307.04 Deposits. APRN Ms creer (one Pee Eye 
Bank premises, real estate and mortgages................. kidecwdsbbeedkas 128,771.36 SUID: Sibcruscnscncdanncscese aa adie ocanen 
$7,928,226.81 $7,028,.226.81 


BRANCHES! RIDEAU STRFET, OTTAWA; BANK SfREET, OTTAWA; KEMPVILLE, ARNPRIOR, 
( CARLETON PLACE, PEMBROKE, PARRY SOUND, KEEWATIN, HAWKESBURY. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Branch, - ° - J.B. MONK, Manager. 
t@ Bankers in Manitoba for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The Golden Key Brand * AKRATED WATERS. 


REGISTERED 
MUVA FOVUL 





The high quality of the Golden Key Brand Aerated Water can be thoroughly relied upon, our aim being the production of high class carbonated 
beverages. Other brands upon the market may be sold cheaper than the ‘'Golden Key,” as we are not competing in price, but in quality. Neither 
trouble nor expense have b3en spared in fitting up our new works. The machinery is the very latest improved, and silver-lined throughout. 


ede WA cheated) dete lade VY Be ee 
The Golden Key Brand Aerated Waters, Redwood and Empire Breweries, WINNIPEG. 








The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO. 
Paid up capital, $6,000,000. Rest, $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. A. Cox, Esq., President. Joun I, DAVIDSON, Esq.. Vice President. 
B. E. WALKER, General Manager. J.H. PLumMMeErR, Ass’t General Manager 
New York ~-ALEX LAIRD and WM. Gray, Agents, 


BRANCHES: 





Ailsa Craig, Galt, 276 St. Lawrence, Stratford, 546 Queen W. 
yr Goderich, Orangeville, Strathroy, $15 Parliament, 
Barrie, Guelph, Ottawa, Thorold, 128 King E., 
Belleville, Hamilton, Paris, Toronto, Toronto Jet., 
Berlin, Jarvis, Parkhill, Head Office Walkerton, 
Blenheim, London, Petersboro, 19-25 King W., Walkerville, 
Brantford. Montreal, St. Catherines, City Branches Waterford, 
e » Cayuga, Head Office Sarnia. 712 Queen E., Waterloo, 
Headquarters in the West for Settlers’ Supplies in Chatham, 157 St.James, Sault Ste. Marie 448 Yonge St, Windsor. 
Collingwood, City Branches Seaforth, 791 Yonge St., Winnipeg, 
$ Dundas. 2034 Notre Dame, Simcoe, 268 College St., Woodstock. 
Hardware, House Furnishing, 4 Dunnville, Manitoba, Winnipeg, Branch 
Tinware Camping Outfits, etc. Special facilities for making collections throughout the Northwest. Interest 
4 allowed on deposits in Savings Department. Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA Accounts of corporations, merchants and individuals received on favorable terms. 
e . e8 


Correspondence solicited. F. H MATHEWSON. ‘Manager. 


ne ee UNION BANK OF CANADA. 
Winnipeg Real Estate Investments niiniedinitiaiinead. 


Capital _ up, - $1,200,000 


on Gold Mining Properti@s| seserve pana, - $285,000 


F L PAT TON, M ANAGER. 


In the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake Districts, . 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Write to Special facilities for making collections in Manitoba 


and Northwest Territories at lowest rates 
with prompt dispatch. 
C.H. HNDERTON , 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, Winnipeg. ae a 
MEDICINE wit, FREE 


Special attention given to attending to the interests of non-residents. specially prepared for your individual case, Tt costs you nothing to 
Rafer toany Winnipeg bank and commercial agencies. 








WEAK MEN 


If suffering from Lost Manhood, Nervous 
Debility, Lackof Viger, a and 








ed 
HYSICIANS’ INSTITU TE, 1758,Masonic Temple, Chicago, Lil. 
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The Saucy King Bird 
Awmvuoyst the different varieties of summer 
birds that visit Manitoba none are more saucy 
and pugnacious than the king bird. This busy, 
restless and noisy little fellow in his white vest 
and dark coat, is often found frequenting places 
near the dwellings of man, or outbuildings; in 
fact he may be seen wherever there are flies to 
catch. So aggressive is the king bird that it is 
no unusual thing to witness a pair of these little 
warriors pursuing a crow or a hawk that may 
have approached too near the precious nest, and 
at the same time uttering threatening language 
and rappiog the upper and lower portions of their 
bills together. Near the residence of Mn Mc- 
Kinven a pair of king birds had their nest near 
a rustic seat that was placed amongst some trees 
in the garden. The birds resented the encroach- 
ment of those who sought the shade and seemed 
ready to show fight, even attacking a dog which 
the birds feared might have hostile intentions.— 
Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


A Chinese Leper as Freight. 

At 12:30 p. m. yesterday four sturdy longshore- 
men carried aboard the Charmer a rather re- 
markable looking crate. It resembled a sentry 
box, with handles on the sides. Upon closer ex- 
amination it was found to bear the legend: ‘‘One 
Chinaman, Kamloops to Darcy Island.” Inquiry 
elicted the following few facts: The piece of 
freight was a Chinese leper crated. The unfor- 
tunate had been aminer, dragging outlong years 
oa Tranquille Creek, which empties into Kam- 
loops Lake near its head. At last the fatal plague 
spot appeared. There was no warning, nor any 
reasons at hand. The victim was not more noi- 
some than other Celestial miners, but he was the 
unfortunate, while the others escaped. He was 
deserted by his countrymen, and it was only upon 
the interference of the provincial authorities that 
his passage to and accommodation at the haven 
of the lepers wassecured. The case was well ad- 
vanced. From the bare feet the toes had fallen 
off, while other portions of flesh and limbs were 
also gone.— Vancouver (B. C.) News- Advertiser. 


Source of the Missouri, 


The actual head of the Missouri River, or what 
should be known as such had it been intelligently 
named, is De Lacy’s or Shoshone Lake, in the 
National Park. This lake, a considerable body 
of water, is the source of the Madison River, and 
forms with the river the drainage outlet for most 
of the waters of that portion of the National 
Park. The Gallatin, or left source of the Mis- 
souri, is formed by two streams, the East and 
West Gallatin, which unite about a mile above 
its junction with the Missouri. The Madison 
and Gallatin are both somewhat smaller than the 
Jefferson. Had Lewis and Clark ascended the 
Madison instead of the Jefferson, which, being 
the larger stream, they naturally mistook for the 
continuation of the Missouri, they would have 
discovered the famous geysers in Firehole Basin, 
Shoshone Lake, and all the country which is now 
incorporated within the limits of the National 
Park. The Big Hole and the Beaverhead rivers 
flow into the Jefferson at Twin Bridges, a few 
miles from the confluence of the Jefferson with 
the Missouri, so that in reality there are six con- 
siderable rivers, all joining one another within 
a radius of a few miles, which unite to form the 
longest river in the world, measured from the 
Gulf to the Rocky Mountains.- Bozeman Chronicle. 





Excursion to the Famous Yakima Valley. 


In the past year you have no doubt read much about 
the Sunuyside irrigated lands, where drouth is un- 
known andcrops are a certainty. Leave St. Paul with 


me on October 30th and see for yourself that “the half 


has not been told” of the variety, certainty and pro- 
ductiveness of farming operations when carried on by 
irrigation. 

I will leave St. Paul at 4:15 p.m, October 30th, with 
my first Washington Homeseekers’ Excursion, which I 
will conduct personally through the bop yards and 
fruit farms atand near Sunnyside For information 
address H. J. Cooper. care NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, cor- 


ner Jackson and Sixth Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 











14 KARAT 


2 GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. Youex 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay Our sample 
price, 62.50. and it is yours 
A it is beautifully engraved 
m and warranted the best time 
keeper in the World forthe 
f money and equal in appear 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Geld Watch, Write to-day, 
i this offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


Cuicaco, It. 


MY uy CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
$14 tinished, nickel plated, ada ted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading 
der Shattle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD mFG. CO. 442 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MALViNa CREAM 


For Benautifving the Co ° 
«emoves all Freckles. Tan, Sunburn, EAM 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not te — \oaeeee 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 





St Petia ena oe Cast ee Tas 
ALWINAICHT HY t’Soae| Prof.| bert 


20 Cents a ¢ LEDO, O. 


K=M AN Cure Yourselt 


I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of anew and positive remedy. 
A sure cure for all weakness in youug or old men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdney in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
also te. Addr me xdles ifdesired. Correspondence 
wivate. Address T. C. mt ‘as News Deak 

x B. 474,Marshall, M a 











OPI MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DES.B.COLLINS opim'anripore 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, Ll 
P. O. Drawer 691. 


GEARHART’ S_ FAMILY KNITTER. 


its a stocking heal and toe mm 
ten minutes Knits everything 
required in the household from 
homespun or factory, wool or cot 
on yarns. Most practical knitteron 
the market A child can operate it 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, RAPID. 


Satisfaction guaranteed Agents 
wanted. For particulars and sam- 















WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every ane in the Week. 
Ewery Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 








| Double Daily Train Service 
BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern | 
and Central Wisconsin. 








For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time | 
tables and full information, apply to agents of | 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the | 
United States or Canadian Provinces. 








| JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MIL WAUKEE, WIs. 








1G FOUR 

EST LINE 

BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

AND 

WASHINGTON. 


“Finest Trains 
in America.” 





E. O. McCormick, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic M’g’r Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 





. Celebrated Female 
ooo never fail. 








and never 
Partice 
Phila, re 








EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED. Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when alt 


others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced. Fomphiet (ren, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falis, N 





- WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed81.00 
si 


Stevens & Gustavus, vole U. 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, LiL 
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OUR LATEST AND GREATEST OFFER! 
A 14 Karat Gold Plated Hunting Case Watch and Box of 60 of Our Finest PerfectoCigars for 
only $3.98. The watchis equal in my pagers to a solid gold watch, and xe St c - 
. sell it for three times what you pay 

Pa ani send it to us with your name and address and we willsend 

- D. You examine them at the express office,and if 
satisfactory pay the express agent 83.98 andthey are yours. Mention in your letter 
whether you want ladies orgentssize watchand order to-day,as this offer isfor a 
limited time only. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 DEARBORN STREET, ° 


cigars to you by express C. O. 





or watch and cigars together. cUTT 
e watch and box Of 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALWAYS THE BEST. 
THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


Office and Salesrooms, 71-73 West Seventh St. 





St. Meary’s ELall, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


50 miles south of St. Paul, 


Began its 29th year September 19th. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D. D., LL. D., Rector. 


Scientific and classical courses. 


Prepares for Wellesley. 





Our Unparalelled Offer for the next 30 Days. 


WE WILL GIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


FIVE SHARES OF STOCK, PAR VALUE $5. 


To introduce our HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION 
TOILET SOAP. we will give. absolutely free, five shares. 
par value, $5.00, fully pos up and NON-ASSESSABLE of 
(HE BEACON HiLL MINING AND TUNNEL COMPANY, 
located at CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. These shares 
are of the preferred siock and bear five per cent inter- 
est besides the regular dividends. 

We will send thirty-six cakes of Hot Springs Com- 
plexion Toilet Soap together with five shares of stock 
free on receipt of only $3.60. Now remember this offer 
is good only for the next thirty days. 

Any one doubting the quality and purity of our soap 
send fifteen cents for sample cake. Big money for Agts 

HOWARD & SIEBERT. 
Room 518 Temple Court Bld’g, 225 Dearborn St.. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





FROM MIDLAND LAKES TO 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


This attractive publication 
contains nearly 100 Northwest- 
ern views along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, singly 
or arranged in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornament- 
ally embellished. and accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter and 
characteristic initials beauti- 
fully printed in colors, alto- 
gether forming one of the most elegant books of the 
kind ever issued. Itis equal to art books which sell 
for a dollar or more and contain very much less gene- 
ral information and beauty. Sent for 10 centsin post- 
age by F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. PauL, MINN, 











TOR saz: 


One 25-acre Tract) 
One 62-acre Tract | 


Four miles northwest of the town of Sunnyside; 
very desirable property; fine location below the 
Sunnyside Canal; good water right; all ready for 
cultivation. 


adjoining. 


Price $53 per acre. $5 rebite secured. 
Terms easy. 

Call on or address BEN. H. NICHOLLS, 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 

R. R. Station, Mabton, on N. P. R. R. 





L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co.., Wholesale and 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, etc. 
Hotel trade a specialty. 

We supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
noteinalaae the aniioonl. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 

455 Wabasha St. St. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 143. 





WHERE DO THEY COME FROM? 


A correspondent of the Fargo Forum says: 
About eighteen miles northeast of Inkster lies 
what the sportsmen thereabout call the Mys- 
terious Fish Pond. It is a shallow pond of water, 
hemmed in by high banks, and it is at least a 
mile from any other stream or body of water, the 
nearest being the north branch of the Forest 
River. The pond is about one-half or three- 
quarters of a mile in length and about 100 feet 
wide at the widest point, and with hardly a spot 
where bottom cannot be been plainly seen. It 
has no visible inlet or outlet, yet the water is not 
stagnant nor alkali. Every year for some years 
past certain local fishermen have had the best 
of luck, night fishing with a spear. This year 
they took, in one night, fifty-five pickerel, rang- 
ing in weight from one to six pounds, taking out 
every fish there was in the pond and thoroughly 
satisfying themselves on that point by going 
over the pond again in the day-light and examin- 
ing every foot of it. A week later the same 
party took out forty-three fine pickerel from the 
same pond. The question that puzzles them is, 
where do the fish come from, and how, if from 
the Forest River, do they get to this pond? 





STRANGE THINGS ABOUT THE FIRE. 


The recent fires in Minnesota not only carried 
in their train frightful disaster, but manifested 
remarkable phenomena which w/|] puzzle scien- 
tists for many aday. The daily papers have al- 
ready remarked on some strange aspects of these 
terrible fires. For instance, all the character- 
istics and evidences of a cyclone were present in 
the boisterous wind which swept the flames for- 
ward. Many of the victims, though killed by 
inhaling the hot air, were found amidst ashes 
and cinders, lying right in the track of the 
flames, without the fire leaving a mark on the 
clothing, the face, the hair or even the eye- 
lashes. The flame had stripped the clothing 
from some bodies, leaving the skin perfectly 
white, the hair unscorched and the naked corpse 
without a scar. 

Before the fire reached the destroyed districts 
the atmosphere was at first a lurid red, then a 
vivid reddish green, changing to deepest green, 
and finally all color was lost in utter blackness. 
This rapid changing of the atmosphere’s color 
evidenced more than fire, and seemed to indicate 
the presence of unusual gases, generated by the 
intense heat. Survivors declare that the atmos- 
phere itself was on fire, which seems to prove 
that such an indication might point to facts. 
Some poles were left standing untouched; others 
were in a moment burned three feet into the 
ground. Such are some of the peculiar phe- 
nomena of the great fires which puzzle people, 
now that the horror is lifted from their minds. — 


Manitoba Free Press 
2 


Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., the 
largest manufacturers of pure, high-grade, non- 
chemically treated Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent, have just carried off the highest hon- 
ors at the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco. The 
printed rules governing the judges at the fair, 
state that ‘‘One hundred points entitles the ex- 
hibit to a special award, or diploma of honor. 
The scale, however, is placed so high, they say 
‘that it will be attained only in most exceptional 
cases.”” Allof Walter Baker & Co’s goods re- 
ceived one hundred points, entitling them to the 
special award stated in the rules. 

*@e 

A FAMILY KNITTER.—The High-Speed, Family 
Knitter, manufactured by J. Ek. Gearhart, Clear- 
field, Pa, is advertised in another part of this 
magazine.;,The machine is all that is claimed 
for it, and we can recommend it to all who want 
a cheap, practical family knitter. Write to the 
manufacturer for interesting particulars and 
terms, 
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Wisconsin. 

Tue American Steel Barge 
Works, manufacturers of the 
whaleback type of lake carriers, 
with shipyards and offices in 
Superior, evidently does not intend to get out of busi- 
ness. After the meeting held there a few days ago. 
although it was not made public, the company deter 
mined to make Superior the home port of the whale- 
back fleet, consisting of some thirty boats. This ac- 
tion would have been taken by the company before 
but for the fact that there might be trouble in regard 
to taxation, and as there is now no fear on that score, 
ill the whalebacks will hail from the port of ‘Superior,’ 
including those built at the Pacific Coast shipyards 
At present, of the thirty-five ves: els built by the com 
pany. the only one that hailed from Superior is the 
passenger steamer Christopher Columbus—the others 
are all registered at Buffalo. It is thought that this 
action will be followed by other boat lines 


Minnesota 

Tue Littl American continues to clean up about 
twenty ounces of amalgam daily, or about one thous- 
ind dollars per week in gold. The Rainy is no longer 
amyth Rainy Lake Enterprise 

Ont of the largest log sales made in Stillwater this 
season was made recently, Musser-Sauntry & Co. dis- 
posing of 4,000,000 feet to Joseph Zimmerman, the 
veteran log buyer of Guttenburg, lowa 


MESABA mine owners have been working with J.J 
Hill to induce him to build his Fosston branch t 
Duluth by the way of Hibbing and the Mesaba Range. 


his, it is said, he has consented to do this winter 


Every pieceof land in the Canadian country border- 
ing on Rainy Lake is being thoroughly prospected for 
gold. The Canadian laws are much more conducive to 
the explorers, therefore the rush of enterprising 
Americans to that country All the choice pieces are 
grabbed up and large numbers of men are working on 
both sides of the boundary line. [ron Journal 

Tue Minneapolis Journal says that after Oct. Ista 
passenger can take a car atany of the extremities of 
the Minneapolis lines, as, for instance, at Lake Har- 
riet, and go through to the limit of connecting lines 
in St. Paul for ten cents. It provides a ride inelegant 
cars, with rapid transit, fifteen to twenty miles, for 
ten cents, or about half a cent amile. To fully ap- 
preciate the improvements in the street railway and 
interurban transportation of Minneapolisand St. Paul 
during the past five years, one has only to recall the 
conditions as they existed no longer ago than 1890, 
when horse cars were running in all directions in this 
city, without transfers between any lines, and the 
cheapest tripto St. Paul was thirty cents on the steam 
railway, running at an interval of half an hour, 
whereas now the trip to St. Paul can be made almost 
as quick and cars arrive and departat intervals of five 


minutes 


THERE were filed in the office of the district clerk at 
Duluth, Sept. 5th, the opening papers in a mammoth 
condemnation proceeding, which is probably the larg- 
est ever filed in the State, if notin the country. It is 
brought by the Minnesota Canal Company to condemn 
aright of way fora canal for “navigation, manufac- 
turing and other purposes, including asupply of water 
for cities, together with reservoir and flowage.”’ It is 
the first public intimation that the Minnesota Canal 
Company has plans other than the canal from the St. 
Louis River. Thatis still in view, but the audacious 
scheme now in progress throws the old one in the 
shade. The planis to have a canal north across the 
brow of the hills back of the lake to catch the entire 
drainage of all the streams which fiow into Lake Sua- 
perior Among the streams upon which riparian 
rights are sought to be condemned are Lester. French, 
Knife and Sucker rivers. All the water of these 
streams will be diverted to the canal. 


North Dakota. 
NORTH DAKOTA range cattle are bringing the high- 
est price inthe Chicago market. They are heavier and 
better quality than the range cattle of other sections. 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH of Frederick, Dickey County, 
late in the season prepared and planted an acre of 
celery. He worked it himself, with a hoe, with the ex- 





ception of a day or two, when he had the use of a team 
in breaking the land, From this one acre he will 
realize about $500. Besides this he has an acre of cab- 
bage which will bring him at least $100. This is what 
one man with a hoe can doin the Dakotas.—Fargo Argus. 








It’s astonishing how corn grows in North Dakota; 
reports from all sections of the State mention enor- 
mous yields. Do you remember how Colonel Drake used 
to putit? “If you go where corn don’t grow, you are 
a long ways from home.”” Come to North Dakota.— 
Fargo Forum. 


Some time since,when theagentof the St. Paul Stove 
Works was in this city exhibiting the Early Break- 
fast range and Faultless heater, Herb. Weston became 
convinced they were a good thing. When Mason Bros., 
the local agents, got the first Early Breakfast range, 
Herb. took itout and used it for cooking for his thresh- 
ing crew. To say that he is satisfied with it but mildly 
expresses it. He says that using Minotcoal for fuel the 
cooking for a threshing crew can be done at a cost for 
fuel of six centsaday. The coal burns in the range 
with a bright, clear biaze, there is no smoke, no smell, 
no dust and no clinkers, and almost no trouble. Fire 
can be kept in the stove over night as good as in a 
hard coal stove. A little coal is thrown into the stove 
at night. the drafts closed and in the morning all that 
is necessary is to shake it down, when you have a roar- 
ing fire. When the Times-Record man asked Mr. Weston 
about the stove he said: “You can't say to much for 
the stove. With lignite coal at $ a ton it is cheaper 
to use the Early Breakfast range than it is to use the 
ordinary stove with maple wood at fifty cents a cord.” 
That these stoves and ranges solve the question of 
cheap fuelin North Dakota there can be no doubt.— 
Valley City Times-Record. 


As equalized by the State Board, the valuation of 
the acre property in North Dakota this year is $45,887,- 
03. exclusive of improvements, says the Bismarck 
Tribune. This valuation is figured upon an acreage of 
135.027.1906, making the average of land throughout the 
State about $3.50 per acre. Upon these lands there are 
improvements to the value of $2,608,016. There are 
town and city lots in the State to the total value of 
$4.400,642, and improvements upon them to the amount 
of $4.756.331. The total real value of the State, includ- 
ing all branches and classes of property, is $67,652,202, 
and the total value of real property exempt from taxa- 
tion is $3,650,084. In both acreage and total value of 
real property, the county of Cass leads the State. 
The acreage of the county is 1,051.380,and the value of 
this property $7.106,122. Improvements on these lands 
aggregate $08,270. Cuss has, in town and city lots,a 
value of $1,002,561; in improvements upon the city lots, 
a value of $958,834, and a total valuation of real prop- 
erty of $9,565,787, or about one-seventh of the entire 
State. Stutsman County is second in point of acreage, 
having 039,021 acres and a total value of real property 
of $3,101,195. Stutsman has also the largest amount of 
property exempt from taxation of any countyin the 
State. with $622,670. Grand Forks is third in point of 
acreage, with 805,(89 acres, and a total value of $6,809,- 
45. Traill County has the most valuable land in the 
State, at $7.78 per acre, but its total acreage is only 
half that of Cass, and its total real value is $4,611,500. 
Walsh has an acreage slightly larger than Traill, but 
its total value is smaller by about $100,000. The total 
valuation of the State is about ten per cent greater, 
as equalized, than in 1802, 

Montana. 

MONTANA wants to supply Minnesota with potatoes, 
and guarantees the best article in that line produced 
between the oceans. 


Hoas exist and keep fat on alfalfa the year round, 
and alfalfa yields from five to seven and a half tons 
peracre. What then is there to hinder Montana from 
becoming one of the leading hog raising Statesof the 
Union? - Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


Some of the farmers in Yellowstone and Custer 
counties are getting four crops of alfalfa this year 
The third crop as already been harvested, and there 
will be plenty of time for the fourth crop to grow up, 
as it need not be harvested until the middle of October. 


Tue Yellowstone Valley and its tributaries is des- 
tined to become the great hog producing region of 
Montana. The fine fields of corn raised there are an as- 
surance of this. We never saw better corn growing in 
the old States than is to be seen in the neighborhood 
of Billings and Miles City. As the raising of hogs is 
the most profitable business one can engage in we see 
no reason why the farmers in the country named may 
not take the lead and become wealthy in a few years. 

Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 

Tue Bozeman Chronicle says it is estimated that Gal- 
latin has produced nearly two million bushels of 
barley this year, and this grainis now being contracted 
for by Eastern brewers at $1 per cwt. This will bring 





an immense sum of money to the valley, as this grain 
is all sent East, there being but little demand for it 
in this State. It also provides means for the farmers 
desiring to hold their wheat and oats to a more favor- 
able season. With money from their barley crop to 
pay taxes and other urgent debts, the farmer can hold 
his wheat and oats. Crops this year are unusually fine 
and there ought to be a good business done during the 
fall. 


Idaho. 


GOVERNOR MCCONNELL of Idaho tells a Portland 
Telegram reporter that one of the great things now 
commanding attention in Idaho isirrigation; that al- 
ready an immense amount of water has been taken out 
of the Snake, Boise, Payette and other streams in the 
Boise Valley,and the enormous crops under irrigation 
are stimulating other enterprises of similar character. 


EVERY year the acreage for growing timothy and 
other grasses for making hay in the Cceur d’Alenes 
has been increased, says the Murray Sun. The present 
year the crop has been the best in our history. The 
season is now nearly over, and from what we can 
gather several hundred tons have beencutin Prichard 
and Beaver valleys. Now, as every ton is worth $25 in 
Murray, this home product is beginning to be an im- 
portant feature. We import a mass of hay during the 
year, and it can not be laid down here for less than $25 
a ton, although itcan be grown here at the rate of 
two and a half tons to the acre. But we are all miners. 
We are afraid to tackle the forests which cover our 
rich soilin our broad and beautiful valleys. In the 
East farmers are starving to death, and here the rich 
soil is begging for intelligent men to raise hay at $a 
ton and potatoes at 2cents a pound. I. E. Coulson of 
Delta cleared $2,000 from his hay ranch alone last year, 
and he has not got a very extensive ranch either. 
Other ranches on Beaver Creek will do nearly as well 
this year. 


We’. bet a little on the side that in a few years the 
gold belt of the Coeur d’Alenes will be the most at- 
tractive mining district in the Pacific Northwest. It 
is growing like a Green Bay tree. If the placer claim 
owners on Prichard Creek would only sell out the 
claims they cannot work and invest some of the money 
in thesplendid quartz prospects that are being opened 
up every day, why, we would have a Colorado boom 
here. No business on earth i so independent, so safe 
and so renumerative as a five-stamp mill on a perma- 
nent gold quartz vein, providing the millis not located 
on the apex of themountain when the mine is at the 
base. Take a small vein, for instance, with which our 
camp abounds. Say a five-stamp mill, with steam or 
waterpower, costs $,000. The interest on this money 
at one per cent would be $0a month. There are from 
a dozen to fifteen prospects now developed which will 
pay this interest on the money and big dividends be- 
sides. All thatis necessary is the same careful busi- 
ness management that is shown in any other kind of 
enterprise There are, no doubt, some men here, and 
we could point them out, who think that no property 
justifies a five-stamp millunlessa million ton of quartz 
are not only in sight but mined and dumped. Of 
course, such men always have their mouths wide open, 
and know as little concerning gold miningasa heathen 
does about paradise. These men belong to the pin- 
headed class of backbiters, whose mission is to destroy, 
not build up. A five-stamp millis practically only a 
prospecting mill. It can be operated by a few men, 
and will pay vo run on a six-inch vein of good ribbon 
quartz. It has now been demonstrated beyond all 
cavil that our quartz veins are permanent, and nothing 
further is needed but milling facilities to make the 
campahummer. It must comein time as the ledges 
are not going to run away.—Murray Sun 


Oregon. 


“OREGON needs more cow men,” is the Salem States- 
man’s way of emphasizing the profit in extending the 
dairy interests of the State. This is one of the initial 
points made by those who are working in the cause of 
homeindustry. In the past the importations of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk into our markets have been 
enormous, but this is being changed. 


Washington. 


THe Palouse country has had an excellent wheat 
crop, running from twenty-five to forty bushels tothe 
acre. 


Tue Everett barge works are now running with fifty 
men, and the whaleback Everett will be pushed to 
completion. 


THE report of Harbormaster Clift for the month of 
August is very flattering for the commercial interests 
of this port, and in the item of lumber the shipment 
has been greater than any month since July 1893. The 
amount shipped was 7,245,576 feet, valued at $70,739. The 
amount shipped in July, 1893, was 7,565,000 feet. The 
total outward cargo during August was 48,130 tons, 
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valued at $326,762. The inward cargo 10,644 tons. The 

total value of coal, wheat, lumber and flour shipped, 

all of which are productions of this State, is $229,066, 

being over two-thirds of the value of all shipments. 
West Coast Trade. 


A NOVEL feature relative to the harvest was Mr, 
Lichter’s new combined header and thresher. Itisrun 
by thirty-two horses, six abreast, and cuts the grain 
on the side hills with as great ease as on the levei 
ground, and apparently without wasting any of the 
grain. 


THF farmers of the Big Bend have fine 
people are little in debt, are generally prosperous, and 
there is slight sickness and nodistress. Inthe Chelan 
and Okanogan sections at least 20,000 fruit trees have 
been set out this year. The steamer running up the 
Columbia from Wenatchee makes trips weekly and is 
doing a good business, the tourist travel to Lake 
Chelan being heavier this season than ever before. 


crops. The 


A Sr. PAUL firm writing to Secretary Tonneson of 
the State Board of Horticulture thinks that with a 
freight rate of about $230 a car for Washington fruit, 
as against $430 from California, Washington growers 
ought to be able to have things pretty much their own 
way in the Eastern market with such fruits as pears 
and plums. 


SoME of the Horse Heaven wheat fields went fifty 
bushels to the acre and one piece yielded sixty. That 
district is a plateau, about 1,000 feet high. off to the 
east of here, situated on a point between the Yakima 
and Columbia rivers. Being too high to irrigate, the 
farmers raise wheat. As they have had frequent rains 
and no hot winds this year the crop is unsually heavy. 
Mr. Lape had 1.600 acres in wheat from which he ex- 
pects to thrash 30,000 bushels. 


Ir is noticeable that during these times of retrench- 
ment and reform in railroad circles, when itis a se- 
rious question whether some of the railroads will not 
have abandoned, that capitalists are looking 
favorably into the project of putting a new railroad 
into the Yakima Country. Portland is especially in- 

ted in this matter, as the new road would place 
1 en equal footing with the Sound cities in com- 
the important and growing trade of the 
valley. The Portland, Vancouver & Northern 


to be 


ting ter 
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Railroad project includes the crossing of the Cascade 
Mountains through the Klickitat pass, traversing a 
portion of the Klickitat Valley, thence down the Top- 
nish into Yakima. Splendid timber belts and excel- 
lent coal mines are in the pathway of the proposed 
rrilroad. The new road connecting with the Northern 
Pacific at North Yakima would reduce the distance 
from Portland to Spokane seventy-five miles, as com- 
pared with the O. R. & N. route.—Spokane Review. 


THE North Yakima Canal Co. is now at work build- 
ing what is known as the Wide Hollow canal near 
North Yakima. The organization of the company has 
been perfected, with the following officers: President, 
James M. Gilbert; vice president. Edward Whitson; 
secretary and treasurer, Wm. B. Dudley; directors, 
Edward Whitson, A. B. Weed, W. B. Dudley, 
A. Congdon, James M. Gilbert. The company is cap- 
italized at $3,000 in 3,000 shares of $leach. Each share 
represents a water right for one acre of land. The 
ditch will furnish one cubic foot of water for each 160 
acres, will have no bonded indebtedness nor any speci 
fied yearly tax for maintenance. This latter will be 
fixed each year by stockholdersin whatever sum is ne- 
cessary. Water has been sold at $25 per acre cash, or a 
mortgage on the land to be watered at the rate of $30 
per acre. In some instances, one-half the land has been 
taken for water for the other half, The ditch covers the 
choicest lands in the Wide Hollow district, its eastern 
boundary being the Strobach property. Its nearest 
approach to the city boundary is at a point just one 
mile west of the residence of Col. L.S, Aowlett. Its 
total length is sixteen miles. 


Chester 


THE new process for saving flour gold was again 
tried recently by the Pearl boys and proved to bea 
they baving put in a ditch which furnishes 
water to wash the gold. Several parties from Water- 
ville were present when the dirt was run through the 
sluice boxes, and in fact some of them took a hand in 
the work. About two hours and ten minutes was con- 
sumed in shoveling and washing the dirt and at the 
clean-up it was found that the result of the work 


success, 


amounted to about eight dollars worth of gold. Itis 
thought that after the sluice boxes are regulated and 
everything put in first-class order that still better 


results will be obtained. This is the only machine of 
the kind on the river at present but the chances are 
that quite a number will be put in operation 
fore long and Waterville and the surrounding country 


be- 





will have a surplus of the yellow metal on hand. 
There is no doubt in the minds of those who have seen 
the experiment but the process is a good one and will 
be all that is claimed for it. The only 
ticipated by those holding claims will be in getting 
water torun the machines, as it is almost impossible 


trouble an 


to run flumes along the river unless there are springs 

near by. Otherwise those having claims will have to 

purchase pumps to get the water from the Columbia 
Waterville Empire. 


The Canadian Northwest. 

THE town of Three Forks, in the heart of the Slocan, 
is a good example of true Western pluck. With the 
smoke of forest fires still hiding the from the 
settlers they are already at work building up a new 
town that will be better than theoldone. The ground 
is covered with tents and timbers and as soon as lum 
ber can be cut substantial frame buildings will go up 
as fast as possible. 


sun 


WESTERN Canada has added another to its list 
of export products. Last week the Commercial referred 
to the beginning of the exportation of sheep from this 
country. Two lots of 700 sheepeach, from the Western 
ranges, have gone forward for export to Great Britain. 
Considerable attention has been given of late years to 


line 


sheep ranchingin the West, for which some portions of 
our Western are well adapted. 
Commercial, 


Territories Winnipeg 


Tue C. P. R. is carrying forward to the Fort William 
elevators about 175 cars of wheat daily. 
represent the quantity being received every day at the 


This does not 


interior elevators, as a good deal is being held in store 
to await the fixing of the grades. This will 
next week and the shipments are then expected to ex 

ceed 300 cars per day. Had the grades been fixed when 
the wheat began moving nearly all of it would have 
been sent forward at once.— Winnipeg Free Press, Sept. 


be done 
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Rudy’s Pile Suppository 
Isguaranteed tocure Pilesand Constipation, or money 
refunded. 
cular and 


50 cents per box. Send two stamps for cir- 


free sample to Martin Rudy, registered 


pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No postals answered. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. Noyes 
Bros & Cutler, and Ryan Drug Co., wholesale agents 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Worthern Drust Company 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid ) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President. 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Surrrior Wis. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





HOT SPRINGS, 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 


ARKANSAS, 


The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 


any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 


10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. 


gallons daily. 


Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 


located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. 


residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


It is the best place in the South for 
Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers c, 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 











WESTERN BANK NOTE Co., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS © sTocks, Tickers, 


PAY ne 
and General am py G2 Secu woe engraved 
company accepted for listing on N. ry Stee Exchange. 





Game Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Fur Rugs, etc. 


PREPARED AND MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


J. D. ALLEN, 
MANDAN, N., D. 
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Finance and Real Kistate, 





G2” Readers of thia magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real estate concerns advertizing in 
these columna can rely upon their high character and re- 


aponsibuity. geQ 


WASHINGOTOR. 


Fruit Lands. 


There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 
beautiful tracts of Frurr LANDS at reasonable prices 

FARM LANDS. 

These lands are as well adapted for general farming 
as any the sun shines on. Timothy hay brings $15.00 
a ton. and threc tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
ize; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 


uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 


for sale. 


STOCK RANCHES. 


Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice STOCK RaNCHEs that buy- 
ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 


dollar certificate. Write ux 
THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, Wasi 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, “HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and? 
‘ unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. | 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trus 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


Northwestern Financial and Realty 
concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 














First National Bank 


or 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J.R. Lewis, President. ; 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. Steinwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEKAL, Asst. Cashier 


Capital and Surplus, - - - $730,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General bankinz 
business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8. T. Hous SER, President. 
J.C. CURTIN, Vice President. 
. W. KniGut, Second Vice President. 
H. KLEInscuMiprt, Cashier. 
Geo. H. HI, Ass't Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.0.C urtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
Henry Klein. 
Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 








DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


ANDREW H.BURKEE, 
Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 











A. E. JOUNSON, 


OLAF O SEARLE. 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO, 
General Land & Emigration Agts. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


BANK DRAFTS 


10,000,000 ACRES 


—of choice— 


to or from Issued on abt she leading Banks of 
Rees LUrOpe. RAILROAD LANDS 
oF PEAN POINTS. 
EUROPEAN PU RAILROAD TICKETS s 
We represent Mir nesota, Dakotas, Montana. 


Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 


North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Idauv, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINA 








Silver Leaves and Moss. 


The DeLamar Nugget says: ‘‘Some of the most 
beautiful specimens of silver were taken out of 
the DeLamar mines this week ever seen in Idaho 
or elsewhere. They consist of masses of pure 
silverin the form of leavesand moss. The leaves 
and sprigs are so delicate and fragile that the 
bunches will scarcely bear handling. They are 
as white and bright as burnished silver. There 
were several pounds of these beautiful specimens 
in the ‘bug’ or crevice.” 


Not to be Trifled With. 

The Wahpeton, N. D., Globe says that a school- 
ma’am in a neighboring town is donating $3.50 
per week out of her meagre salary to pay for the 
board and care of her former lover. You might 
decide at once that such generosity was just like 
a woman, if it weren’t for the further fact that 
the fellow is in jail, and the teacher is paying 
his board in order to keep himthere. He prom- 
ised to marry the teacher, but wouldn’t, and now 
he is learning that it was no joke with her. 


Horse Detectives. 

That horses are possessed of unusual intelli- 
gence, and can be put to a multitude of uses by 
man, has been known for years. They can be 
trained to do marvelous tricks, and display at 
times almost human traits. It has remained for 
the Chicago police, however, to put a horse to 
strange use—namely, that of a detective. 

A short time ago a horse and carriage belong- 
ing to members ofa gang of thieves was captured. 
The man, however, escaped. Knowing that the 
gang had a large amount of stolen goods con- 
cealed somewhere, the police hit upon a novel 
idea of turning the animal loose in the streets to 
see if his instinct would prompt him finally to go 
to the hiding place of the thieves. And sure 
enough, the intelligent beast,after snorting about 
a little, and nibbling the grass along the side of 
the street, walked slowly and deliberately toa 
barn near by, and made known the fact to the 
concealed officers that he was familiar with the 
quarters, and thus gave the desired information. 
The stolen goods and the culprits were subse- 
quently captured. Who says a horse is not ade- 
tective?—Grand Rapids Eagle. 


Limitations of Mind Cure. 

Dr. Cocke thus speaks of the limitaiions of the 
mind cure in the Arena: ‘There is always a 
danger that each newly-discovery truth will be 
carried by the fanatical into the realm of absurd- 
ity. While mental therapeutics promise to prove 
a great boon to many sufferers and at same time 
a valuable means of preventing disease, it would 
be, of course, unreasonable and repulsive to every 
earnest scientific student to claim that it is a 
universal panacea. After a careful study on this 
subject, covering a period of eight years, I am 
satisfied that the limitations of mental therapeu- 
tics are as follows: 1.—They are of valuechiefly 
as curative agents in cases of functional neurosis, 
such as are described in this article. 2—Incor- 
recting vicious habits formed by the mind of the 
individual. 3—In removing some of the acute 
symptoms of organic disease. 4.—I consider that 
their greatest value is in the department of pre- 
ventive medicine; I believe that more diseases 
could be prevented by studying the minds and 
souls of youth, and by correcting abnormal tend- 
encies in them, than be cured in later life by any 
amount of treatment, no matter of what kind.” 
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KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 





rine CHRONICLE. 


Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
if you desire reliable information about the agri- 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 


Contains complete maps of 
the United States, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, show- 
ing post-offices to June 1, 1894, 
with every important geo- 
graphical and topographical 
feature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style 
of the map maker’sart. These 
maps ordinarily retail at 25 cts 
each. Interesting descriptive, 
historical and statistical in- 
formation appears with each map. Sent for 15 cents 
instamps by F.I. WHITNEY, St. PAUL, MINN. 





Longest In the World is the Mississippi, but the 
es shortest line between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
River and Chicago is THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


Crookedest In the United States ist he Missouri and 
" the best line between Minneapolis, St 
River 


Paul and all Missouri River cities from 
Sioux City to Kansas City inclusive is Tuk Norta- 
WESTERN LINE. 








Largest Of fresh water inthe World is Lake Superior 
and it is best reached from Minneapolis and 
Body St. Paul by THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 








Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 


“T would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can go and present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 





This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without difficulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 





can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost, 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the worid. 


order 


The express companies of North America cover the 














FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN PACIFIC EXPRESS CO. 


now I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 








the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 4 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 





country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 


Rates—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 


Notover $5......... 5 ets. Not over $50......... 18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 cts. Not over 60 ........ 20 cts. 
Notover 20......... 10 cts. Not over 75......0.. 25 cts. 
Not over 30......... 12 cts Not over 100.........30 cts, 
Notover 40......... 15 cts 
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DIVIDING THE SPOLLS. 


Millionaire Gilders is a good deal of a wag. 

A tramp accosted him as he was on his way down 
town the other morning, and Gilders said, reprov- 
ingly. “Here, don’t you interfere. I'm working this 
side of the street.""--Aate Field's Washington. 


“aT 


A REASONABLE DEDUCTLON 


“Mother,” said a little girl looking up from her 
book, “what does transatlantic mean?'"” “Oh, across 
the Atlantic, of course. Don’t bother me.” “Does 
‘trans’ always mean across?’ “I suppose it does. If 
you don't stop bothering me with your questions 
you'll go to bed.” ‘Then does ‘transparent’ mean a 
cross parent?” Ten minutes later the little girl was 
resting on her couch. 

aoe 


THE WRONG PLACE 


Yesterday a lean, lanky young fellow, who says he 
lives in Clackamas County and runs a farm, dropped 
by mistake into one of the undertaking parlors of the 


N hay 
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PRACTICING FOR CONTINGENCIES, 


Daughter 
your pockets?” 
Papa—‘No, my dear; lam only practicing.” 


Daughter—“Practicing what?” 


Papa—To put my hands in my pockets. for I shall have to keep them there 
all the time after you are married to the dude you're engaged to. 


city. Peering around in an awkward manner, he finally 
asked of the proprietor, “I say, mister, dew yeow sell 
seeds in this ‘ere place?” “No,” answered the propri- 
etor, with a woe-begone expression and a sepulchral 
voice, “We plant 'em.” At the same time he pointed 
to a long row of coffins. The farmer gave three 
bounds which landed him on the sidewalk, and shot 
around the nearest corner asif pursued by the furies. 
Portland Telegram. 
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FOUND ONLY THE BAIT. 

The following purports to be the narration of a fish 
story. At the pienic of the office employes of the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company, recently held at 
White Bear Lake, one of the party, soon after arriving 
at the lake, caught a fine fish. That's only a very 
ordinary tale, so far, but the rest of it isa corker, on 
acertain young lady who was one of the party. By 
vote of the entire crowd at the picnic it was decided 
that the fish should be given to Miss — as a mark of 
her popularity with the office force. The fish was ac- 
cordingly wrapped up very carefully—at least, so it 
seemed--and given to the lady, who took it home and 
put the package carefully on the ice. When the cook 
came to unwrap the package it was found to contain a 
bottle with a cork in it, and Miss has not yet been 





“Papa, don’t you think it is bad manners to put your hands in 





able to explain to the satisfaction of her friends how 
her fish succeeded in swallowing the cork without first 
swallowing the bait.--Minneapolis Tribune. 
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EDISON'S FUN. 

Edison is a great lover of practical jokes. Once upon 
atime when the phonograph was more ofa novelty 
than it is at the present time he hid one of these 
machines in a grandmother's clock, which stood in 
guestchamber. One night asa friend was preparing 
to get into bed he suddenly heard a voice exclaim, 
“Eleven o'clock, one hour more.” He crept into bed 
and lay perfectly still, frightened out of his life and 
hardly daring to breathe. At midnight he heard the 
same weird voice again exclaim, ‘Twelve o'clock. pre- 
pare to die.”” This was more than mortal flesh could 
stand, and, springing out of bed with a shriek, he flew 
out of the room into the arms of Edison and another 
friend,who had been sitting up waiting his appearance 


me 
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APPREHENSIVE OF ANOTHER DELUGE. 

Boys, that is, small boys, have queer ideas in their 
little heads, often finding expression in unique forms 
of speech. That they are truthful, or at least. intend 
to be so, goes without saying. During the recent local | 
flood, a little boy about six years old stood at the | 
window watching the rainasit rained. It seemed to | 
him that he had never seen anything like it; had 
neverin his brief experience noticed such strong in- 
dications of a regular old-fashioned flood. Finally he 
confided his fears to his mother, asking if she didn’t 
think that God was going 
to drown out the world 
ugain. Here was the golden 
opportunity for impressing 
upon the mind of confid- 
ing childhood the teachings 
of the bible. So she said 
calmly: “Don’t you remem- 
ber, Archibald, that you 
learned in Sunday school 
that God promised that he 
wouldn't drown the world 
again?” The little fellow 
watched the increasing rain 
amoment in silence while 
iy, “9 he pondered earnestly on 





, " 7 the momentous question. 
“Yes,” he said slowly, “yes, 

Lh wy! I s’pose I’ve got to believe 

what God says, but—but” 

and he shut his lips hard 

‘but this is a hell of a 

shower.”’—Stillwater Gazette. 
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SHE PROVED IT. 

An eminent physician was 
called out of a sound sleep 
the other night to answer 
the telephone. 

“Hollo! what is it?” he 
asked, little pleased at the 
idea of leaving his bed. 

“Baby is crying, doctor 
what shall [I do?” came 
across the wires. “Oh, per- 
haps it’s a pin,” suggested 
the doctor, recognizing the 
voice of the young mother, 
one of his patients. “No,” 
was the reply; “I'm sure it 
can't be that.” “Perhaps 
it’s his teeth,” returned the 
doctor, with well stimu- 
lated solicitude. 

“No, L don’t think so.’ replied the anxious mother; 
“he wouldn't cry like that.” 

“Then perhaps he’s hungry,” 
last resort. 

“Oh, I'll see,” came across the wires; then all wasstill. 

The doctor went back to bed, and was soon asleep 
again. About half an hour afterwards he was again 
awakened by the violent ringing of the telephone bell. 
Jumping out of bed and placing the receiver to his 
ear, he was cheered by the following message: 

“You were right, doctor: baby was hungry.” 
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CHING FOO AND THE CLOCK. 


said the doctor, asa 


“Clise, what-a-maller!” That is whata Chinaman 
exclaimed to-day when an alarm clock, which he was 
carrying under his blouse, suddenly went off. His 
antics were most mirth-exciting to all who witnessed 
them. He was walking along the sidewalk at the time. 
John humped upasif he had a mad cat on his back, 
when wh-r-r-r, biff, boff, bang, went the alarm clock. 
He jumped sidewise, then forward, then backward, 
then to the right and left, forward and back, and bal- 
anced on the corners. He looked as if a Japanese tor- 
nado had struck him; but he clung to the clock like a 
good fellow. and scooted off as soon as he got over his 





seare.—Portland ( Or.) Telegram, 

















; WEBSTER’S 
‘ 
Entirely New. 
7 Abreast of the Fines AOAC TIONAR VY 
» A Grand Educator. 
: Successor of the 
: ‘* Lnabridged.”’ 
: ccaihaioan 
> Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. § 
Supreme Courtand @ 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 
Warmly com- ¢ 
mended by every 
Sate Superinten- 
cent of Schools, 
and other Educa- 
tors almost with- 
mt out number. 
A College President writes: “ For 
“ease with which’ the cye fnds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- ¢ 
> “cating pronunciation, for terse yet § 
$ “comprehensive statements of facts, 
8 “and for practical use cs a working 
» “dictionary, * Webster's International’ 
, “excels any other single volume.” 
- 
§ The One Great Standard Authority, § 
7 So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U.S 
Supreme C ourt. $ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, : 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
4 ge Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. > 
eg” Do not buy cheap reprints of ancie nt editions. @ 














Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 


Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 





Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. bg 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. STRONG, President. 





NAP 
THE 
f KLIP ON 
Used by the U. S. 
phlets, and maga- Government, N. Y. 
zinesin ten seconds. State Library. Yale, 
etc. $ per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c. Covers to 
order. Price list free. Address 
H. H. BALLARD, PitrsFrecp, MAss. 


Dialogues, Speakers. for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 


Over 62 People in the United States and many of 

these are daily delighted with the service 
Million of Tae Norta-Western Line between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 


YOU 
N 
BIND 


your papers, pam- 
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St. 


Paul Advertisements. 











NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint Paut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sms_ey Sr., Con. Srxru. 














{This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
specially arranged for out-of-town trade 


UMATSER 








rs 7 You pay the 
} Uy Express, 25c. 
k Sq L. L. May & Oo., Florists, St.Paul, 


Minn. 
_~@ 


a 





Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to$. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 

L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 5 W. 3d St. 





MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 


a 
AX Ly 


SS 
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Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
‘ For terms and prices address 


A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 34 Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F.G. Brapy, 
JuLius KESSLER. 


M. ERIESsON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St.,  - - St. PAUL, MINN, 

















OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


. Duluth, Wost Su or, Washburn, 
Wharves: { @reen ay a 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PAINTS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 

ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies. 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 





FARWELL, OZMUN, ZIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Hardware Jobbpers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 


213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 














H.D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Cifice, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 


Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 

















WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


16 






we 103)! 
BP 


The che 


of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. 


te) A. REEVES JACESON, A. M., M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 
Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 


FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
cal analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and 
The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithzemic cases.” 


esian 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U. 8. A. 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 


salts that are especially efficient in the work 


HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





ST ez 


Wer WAZ S a Ly 
: manuFACTU® > FREDGWEIRS FenstF cal 


IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSING TRACK Work), 


Wein Frac OS 


=|FROGS.SWITCHES 
CINCINNATI 0/ SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, = (RossiNUs CURVES 


. FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS STEELE 
» L CHA 
Sha teh Ae Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FixTURES.ETC} RAY «URS 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBULPGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexrcelled 
=t “CROWN” Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 
Hlomogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel, 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery 
Send for Price List 


326-328 Endicott Building. St Pau, MINN. 
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li. C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - - 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsBI8 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Me tallurgy and Construction. 
eo Tue RooKERY, CHICAGO, Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrrTtsBuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street HILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
Rosert W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Su . Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; ‘A.W. Fino, Insp'g Engin’ r; G.W.G. Ferris, 0. E.; JAMES O. HALLSTED,C. E.; 
Wo. P.GRONAU,C.E.; D. W. McCNavauer, ©. E orthwestern Agents for Rieble bees. Te sting Machines. 











THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 


ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 
World’s Pair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 











BOSTON. 
WEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
sso ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 








-% BUY THE O- 


JIGHT RUNNING 





i —n. > 


win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


» TheNewHomeSewin ing Mi Machine Co, 


RE. 6 
28 UIGON SQUA' WY. om 


FRANC;, 
nt eS ATi. on Seg 
IL. gost ea, ca 


*trous* FOR SALE BY = *uss.1* 
V. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 


National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAms, Local Manager. 
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sYSEFULE————~ 
== [NF ORMATION: 


The Equinoxes. 

The 21st of March and the 21st of September are days 
known by the special appellation of the equinoxes. 
This is because the relative positions of the earth and 
sun are such that the great luminary on those days 
crosses the celestial equator, which is a great circle in 
the heavens (of course imaginary) corresponding to 
the equator upon the earth. At the vernal equinox 
(March) the sun passes from south to north, and at 
the autumnal equinox in the Opposite direction. Itis 
a widely-spread popular notion that at these periods 
the most severe storms occur. The fact is, that dur- 
ing a period of fourteen years’ observation in Eng- 
land, out of forty-five severe storms in March, not one 
occurred on the 2ist, and out of eighteen storms in 
September only one occurred on the 2ist. Popular 
opinion, however, on many subjects is more reliable 
than in this case, and especially do people know 
whereof they affirm when they speak of the railroads 
on which they prefer to travel. The continued popu- 
lar favor long extended to the Burlington route, par- 
ticularly during the past year, when it took 5,000,000 
people to the World’s Fair, is not based on fancy, but 
on the solid facts of extensive mileage, superb equip 
ment, safety of operation, and courtesy to travelers 
For tickets, maps, time tables, etc., call on any ticket 
agent, or address W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








A Baker's Dozen. 

A “baker's dozen” means thirteen for twelve. Inthe 
olden times, when a heavy penalty was imposed for 
the sale of loaves of short weight, the bakers, asa 
measure of protection, used to throw in an extra loaf, 
which was called the “in-bread.” The traveler, by 
the way, is confronted by a baker's dozen of reasons 
why he should travel via the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, or the Duluth Short Line, which is the 
the same thing. The Duluth Short Line is decidedly 
the line for those desirous of traveling between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, 
Taylor’s Falls and other important Northwestern 
points, including Rainy Lake and the gold fields, 
where so many discoveries have been made. Always 
take the Duluth Short Line and enjoy the comfort of 





fast, well-appointed and convenient trains. Forin- 
formation, maps, etc , apply to ticket agents or W. A. 
Russell, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 

One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Northwestern Information. 


Attention is directed to the advertisement of the 
Great Northern Railway which appears in another 
column, calling attention to its very attractive list of 
publications. 

Every Man Should Read This. 

If any young man, old or middle aged man 
suffering from nervous debility, weakness, lack 
of vigor from errors or excesses will write to me 
I will send him the prescription of a genuine 
certain cure free of cost. No humbug. no decep- 
tion. Address E. H. Hungerford, Box A 285 
Albion, Mich. 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is a welcome visitor to 
our exchange table. The illustrations are principally 
devoted to scenes in the Northwest, and many of the 
most picturesque views of the country have been 
truthfully pictured. Its literary columns are full of 
the choicest gems from our best authors, and the art- 
icles by Mr. Smalley are written in his usual terse and 
vigorous style. Tat NORTHWEST has been a great aid 
in the developmeut of this portion of the country, and 
it has been the means of many home-seekers and home- 
builders coming to the North Pacific states and becom- 
ing citizens of the new commonwealths.—The Dalles 
Oregon) Times-M untaineer. 





The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 


ties—“‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 


of the country—"“The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—*The Milwaukee.” 

That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—‘The Milwaukee.” 

That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 

That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“‘The Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 


and latest cars—“The 


Milwaukee. 


library-buffet- smoking 


” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 


lamp—‘The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.” The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’i Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Notst.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 

cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 





They nam. skip, jump, slide, turn somer- 


JUMPIN saults almost incessantly from August 
BEANS to May. Wonderful product of a foreign 
tree. 


Greatest curiosity to draw crowds 
wherever shown. on streets, in SHOP WINDOWS, etc. 
Just imported. Everybody wants one. Full history 
of tree and sample JUMPING BEAN to Agentsor Street- 
men, 25 cents. postpaid. 3. 60c; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
Rush order and be first. Sell quantities to your mer- 
chants for window attractions and then sell to others. 
Quick sales. Try 100. Big money. 


AGENTS’ HERALD, NO. 1255, J. B., Paina., PA. 








LSSo. 


TWENTY-FIVE YHARS. 


LSo<. 


A. M. DOLPH, Pioneer of the LAUNDRY MACHINERY Business and FOUNDER of 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO. 


Originator of 


the Pamous 


——vo-— 


——— of 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGALS, 


AMERICAN 
STARCHERS, 


AMERICAN 
MANGLES, 


AMERICAN 





ITRONERBS. 








Imitated by All, 


ye OLE EL WASHERS, Equalled by None. 


— 0 — 


Fae Machinery 
FOR 
HOSPITALS, 
ASYLUMS, 
HOTELS, 
CONVENTS, 
COLLEGES, 
CUSTOM 
LAUNDRIES. 


Anything Needed for the Laundry Supplied by us. 


For Catalogue, Estimates and Plants, address us at either of the above named places. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SOM, oon. 
15 Gold Street ( ) CR) @ 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
@ © And on Steel Tired Wheels 
; @ @ GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
Nw YoRE. Soe ooertoes&eo For Every Variety of Service. 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 





GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 
Presid 


T. W. WELSH, 


JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasure 


ent. Superintendent. jurer. 


LSS YW SSLIIN GG ELOU SS 


txLEe 
WILMERDING, PA, U.S.A, 


Ww. W. CARD, 
Secre 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco. 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
Gen. Manager. 


tary. 
Sette GO.. 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has 


desi and should the train separate, or a hose or ad Ares _ automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers 
atus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parte are so combined as to form practic. 


them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same appar 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased s 


pepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


itealf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 


it LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 


possible with perfect safety, wili 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,0uu freight cars, which is about 28 per cent 
f the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 




















Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY'’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

€ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





STROM CLAMP FROG 


“GILNILVd 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. Crossings 
Banner Switch Stands. 


-GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these to-day that wees them 


We have 


of oi 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phoenix Building. 1388 Jackson St. 
North 


Was admitted as a state in 1889, but the 

traveling public admits every day that the 
Dakota best line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago is Tae NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 
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The New 


f Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 





“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YAPD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


To eoner 


Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 214 inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Mufiler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 























WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


SALESROOMS: 


a 111 Liperty St., NEW YORK. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 









MERCHANT IRON. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower F lates, Railroad Forgings, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., 


General Forgings. 
h Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
ees PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SrmSHEL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, | pthc Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every | Orrice: 230 Randolph St., . CHICAGO. 
description. 








Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., ( 


) WEAK MAN 








CURE YOURSELF 
IN TWO WEEKS. 


“ly Waste time, money_and health with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 

s," specifics, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 

articulars of a new certain remedy that isacomplete cure 

_ERVOUS WEAKNESS, LOST MANHOOD and IM- 

BPOTENCY inold or young men. Cures in TWO WEEKS, Isend 

this information and prescription absolutely FREE, and there is no 

humbug ‘or advertising catch about it. Any druggist can put it up for 

you as everything is plain and simple. All I ask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
remedy itself of me, all ready for use, but may do as you please about this. Ali letters sent sealed. 

E. H. HUNGERFORD, Box A 40, Albion, Mich, 








Used to be the best mode of conveyance 
overland between Minneapolis, St. Paul 


Prairie Brightest Is that of the Sun and the best lighted 


- train between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Light 





Schooners ana Chicago. To-day the best convey- 
ance is the NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 


Chicago is the NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED 

















GREAT RAILROADS.—The Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company has 7,125 miles 
of line in operation; the Southern Pacific 6,500 
miles; the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
6,083 miles; the Louisville and Nashville, 4,700 
miles; the Northern Pacific, 4,400 miles; the 
Chicago and Northwestern, 4,300 miles; the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 3,500 miles; 
the Illinois Central, 2,900 miles; the Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,500 miles; the New York Central and 
Hudson River 2,100 miles; and the Baltimore and 
Ohio 1,100 miles.—Scientific American. 





BRANDING A MAVERICK.—A writer who has 
had some experience in the business of ‘‘maver- 
icking” gives the following description of the 
course generally pursued: Whena man first en- 
gages in the stock-raising business on the range 
he generally brands with one letter, but after 
one or two years he puts ona whole encyclopedia, 
a set of carpenter tools, a few Chinese characters, 
plenty of ear-marks and a few jinglebobs. What 
is left of the animal belongs to him. Some try 
hard to make their monogram £0 as to keep the 
sun from shining on another man’s brand. 





MT. TACOMA GROWING.—F'rom measurements 
made by recent mountain climbers, Mount Rain- 
ier has been making a vigorous growth eky ward 
of late years or else former estimates of its height 
were incorrect. Captain Ingraham has just re- 
turned from a visit to its summit, and in taking 
various altitudes has discovered that the alti- 
tude of the highest point of the peak reached 
was 15,550 feet. This measurement exceeds the 
former altitude of the great mountain 1,106 feet, 
which has been recorded in history for years at 
14,444 feet in height. 





WEIGHING THE MAILS.—Every four years the 
Government simultaneously weighs the mails 
carried over all the railroads in the country for 
one month, in order to make calculations as to 
how much each road shall be paid for transpor- 
tation. This work was done this year, and the 
time designated for doing it was from April 16 to 
May 16. On Saturday 21 weighers for the various 
roads came into this city and were sworn in by 
Deputy United States Attorney Schnabel, and 
received their instructions from Superintendent 
Robert Collier, of the railway mail service. The 
weighers are appointedby the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, and some of those who were sworn in Satur- 
day came from San Francisco, some from Seattle 
and others from the country. Very few were 
residents of this city.— Portland Oregonian. 

BoGus GOLD AND GEMS.—People are continu- 
ally mistaking iron pyrites for gold. They send 
in samples tothe Geological Survey for assaying. 
It is an error easily made, but anybody may tell 
the difference by scraping the stuff with a knife. 
If pyrites, it will be hard; if gold, it will be soft, 
and the knife will leave a shining mark. Quartz 
crystals pass in similar fashion for diamonds, and 
now and thena fragment of bottle glass rolled to 
roundness ina stream will be taken for asapphire 
or other gem of enormous value. Likewise old 
slag from an iron furnace is supposed to be mete- 
oric iron. Some strange ‘‘fossil shells” forwarded 
to Washington ashort time ago were found to be 
old and damaged specimens of *‘perfumed shells,” 
which used to be made in molds out of scented 
clay or some such material.—Boston Transcript. 
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Guest There's a chicken in this egg.” 


Ob course daris. Whut'did’ yo expec’—a 


Waiter 
duck irk. Thos, Cat 

‘I hope, Robbie, you never go fishing on Sunday, do 
you?” “No, sir; we play baseball in the mornin’ and 
go swimmin’ in the afternoon 

“If 1 gave you this nickel I suppose you would go 
right off and spend It for drink.” 

Tobe Tatters ‘Nope; I'd wait till I got ten cents.” 

My sympathies.” said the effervescing young 
are altogether with the Japanese.” 
responded the matron 


woman 
“So are our hired girl's,” 
“She believes all China should be eternally smashed 
What is it speaks to us in dreams? 
Is it a voice from Evermore? 
Or is it something that we ate 
The night before? 
Wife—Well, let’s go to the Sunday concert 
Husband Um-—I'm afraid I won't like it.” 
Wife Yes, you will The music isn’t religious at 
all; it’s real wicked 


Tapley— I won't need your services longer, doctor. 
| have found a cure for my loss of appetite.” 
What's that 
Come down in the morning without money 


Works like a charm.’ 


Physician 
Tapley 
enough to buy lunch with 








} 


Gran'’ma, do the boys have to play with the girls up 


in heaven?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, Willie 

“Well, I wish you'd give mea pair of long pants 
when I go, so I can play with the big girls.” 


Beg pardon,” said the missionary, “but will you 
translate his Majesty’s remarks again? Did he tell 
his daughter that he was to have guests to dinner, or 


for dinner?” 


An Irishman asked a Scotchman one day “why a 
railway engine was always called she.” 

Sandy replied 
horrible noise it makes when it tries to whistle.” 


‘Perhaps it’s on account of the 


Toa woman with a pretty face, 
A veil is but a fetter; 

But if she lacks in comely grace, 
The thicker ‘tis the better. 

Young Author (who thinks himself famous)—‘I be- 
lieve I should enjoy my vacation better if I could go 
incognito 

Friend—"Good idea. Travel under your nom de 
plume.” —New York Weekly 


“Your majesty,” reported the chief imp, “Henry 
VIII, kicks on giving up his room on the first floor and 
going into the attic.” 

“You just tell him,” rejoined Pluto, “that he doesn’t 


hold the divorce record any longer and that we've got 
to have his apartments for a gentleman from Sioux 
Falls.” 


Kate Field's Washington. 


“So you do not consider a man who bets on the races 
a gambler, eh?” 

“Naw,” said Mr. Hicarde. 
sucker.” 


‘He’s no gambler. He'sa 
Tom—“The management seem to have spared no ex- 
pense in the production of this play.” 
*‘Kitty—"No, indeed; they have given each chorus 
girl at least three coats of paint.” 


Guest—“But what does thisextra charge of $2 mean?’ 

Landlord—“The chambermaid says she found you 
this morning bathed in tears. We always charge $2 
for a bath.”-—Hot Springs ( Ark.) Cat. 





In scheduling this great big world 
No thing received a slight; 

For every dog there is a day, 
For every cat a night. 





Wife—“That new girl sleeps like a log, and I never 
can get her up in the morning.” 
Husband (struck by a bright idea) 


(iood News. 


“Let the baby 
sleep with her.” 
Upton—“I hear that De Sharp has been losing money 
lately.” 
Downton—“Impossible. He is not a capitalist: he 
is a promoter.” —New York Weekly. 





Stranger—“Whatprice do you set on that red cow of 
yours?” 

Mr. Haicede--“See here, mister, air you an assessor 
or has she been run over by the railroad?” 





Guest (facetiously)—“There are two spoons in my 
teacup. What is thata sign of?” 

Hostess’ Little Son—‘That’'s a sign that somebody 
else hasn't got any spoon.”—Good News. 








Waiter—*What'll you have?” 

Rube Hayseed--*"Waal, I don’t know which to take, 
whether roast beef, veal or mutton.” 

Waiter—Take cornbeef hash and yer'll get the 
whole lot.” 





Tommy—*Mamma, my teacher says we should give 
everybody a show. Should we?” 

Mamma—“Why, certainly, Tommy.” 

“Well, can’t you give me mine this afternoon?” 

‘What do you mean, Tommy?” 


“Why, the circus is here. 





‘Do you believe,” said he as he tenderly stroked her 
hair, “that a deep abiding love like ours can ever die 
out?” 

“Not now, George, I don’t,” she responded, “but it 
always did in my previous engagements.” 


Silently into the ground they laid 
That Western “cattle king” 

His funeral dirge had already been play’d 
On a harp of a single string. 





Foreigner-—“Is it common to celebrate marriages 
here by holding a pandemonium carnival ?” 

Native American—"Certainly not. Why?" 
“Your papers are always so careful to 


oo 


Foreigner 
distinguish some weddings as ‘quiet. 

Applicant—‘Sir, I call to see about securing a pen- 
sion.” 

Pension Examiner—‘U pon what grounds do you base 
your claim?” 

Applicant—“My substitute was killed in his first 
engagement.” 

Perdita—‘Well, Jack and I are to be married at last, 
and we are so happy!” 

Penelope— ‘Did you and Jack have some trouble in 
getting your father’s consent?” 

Perdita—“No, but papa and I had an awful lotof 
trouble in getting Jack’s consent.” 





“His wife acts as his typewriter.” 

“Yes.” 

“IT should think he could afford to hire one.’ 

“He can, but she prefers to perform the duty. She 
was his typewriter when he married her and she dis- 
trusts all typewriters now.” 





“Can I change my occupation under the termsof this 
insurance policy?” 

‘What do you wish to be?” 

“A football player.” 

ao he 

“Can I become a Brazillian insurgent?” 

“Yes.”’— Life. 





Moss Agate—‘Pa, what is a chip of the old block?” 

Fond Parent—“A little boy who takes after his own 
father.” 

Moss Agate (after deep thought)—*Now, pa, what is 
a buffalo chip?” 

Fond Parent—“Grover Cleveland, my son.”—Red 


Babies 


ought to be fat. Give the 
Thin Babies a chance. Give 
them 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
with hypophosphites, and 
watch them grow Fat, Chub- 
by, Healthy, Bright. Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 

Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggista 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


CURED ©.:° 








PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 
No Detention from Business. 


No Operation. 

Written guarantee to absolute Curg of all kinds of 

Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 


EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DR. NELSON. 


Twenty-seven years’ experience in hospital and office 
practice; regular physician; expert treatment of all 
forms of chronic diseases; solicits calls from all who 
have failed in former attempts to get well; no experi- 
ments, quackery or failure; medicines for infectious 
or poisonous diseases of the urinary organs; cure re- 
cent cases in five days, stopping mucous discharges, 
irritation, scalding and inflammations; cost less; cure 
the worst types of chronic diseases; pain in the flesh 
and bones, red spots, ulcers, old sores on the limbs, 
andall other forms possible. Patients whoconsult Dr. 
Nelson are always satisfied. Gentlemen, young and 
middle aged, dosing for months with disgusting and 
worthless “‘pills” and “mixtures,” suffering sick and 
sore, better to-day, worse to-morrow, time and money 
thrown away; inflammation, aches, pains and blood 
poison, increasing debility, decay, mental and physical 
prostration, loss of muscular power sure to follow; 
pimples, rashes, ulcers, loss of hair, sores in the throat 
and mouth; lifetimes’ misery. Dr. Hugh Nelson, 226 & 
228 WashingtonAve. S., MINNEAPOLIs. Hours: 10 to 2, 
2 to3 and 7 to8&. 








THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful, but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It is doing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t there 
lee new under the sun? 
Is everything and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
Cor.Washington & Hennipin Aves., Minneapolis, Minn. 








When to trap, 

How to trap, 

How to dress all kinds of Furs. 

Twelve-page pamphlet sent free. 

Address NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Lodge New Idea, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Great Northern Railway, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The General Passenger Office of the Great Northern 
Railway will, be peeees to forward to applicants ang 
or all of the publications named below, on the recei 
of the amount of postage named after each. It shou 4 
be understood that these books, maps and pamphlets 
were prepared at considerable cost_and are worth in 
each Case many times the postage. They will prove of 
much interest to persons who contemplate a trip to 
any part of the Northwest, or who desire the informa- 
tion allintelligent people should possess concerning 
avast, resourceful, important and growing part of 
the United States. Several of these publications have 
been supplied in quantities to public schools at the 
request o superintendents and teachers, on account 
of the instructive and useful information they con- 
tain. 

BOOK FOLDER.—Send 2 cents for postage. 


This punSention contains complete time cards, a 
series of train route maps, a large mapof the country; 
a table giving firstand second-class passenger rates, 
and freight traffic on settlers’ goods from St. Paul to 
all points on the line; a table showing tributary 
points reached by steamer or stage; through car serv- 
ice and connections; important baggage and ticket 
regulations, and much interesting descriptive matter. 
In shortitisa handy volume of ready reference for 
passengers about local and through service on the 
Great Northern to all parts of the Northwest and 
Pacific Coast. 
MAP FOLDER.—Sent free. 


This contains the regular time schedules; a large 
map of the country west of Chicago and’ St. Louis; 
baggage and ticket regulations, and other information 
of value to travelers. 


ATLAS OF THE NORTHWEST, —Send 15 cents for postaze. 


Contains complete maps of the United States, Min- 
nesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Iduho and Wash- 
ington, showing post-offices to June 1, 1894, with every 
important geographical and topographical feature 
brought down to date, and printed in the highest style 
of the map maker’sart. Interesting descriptive, his- 
torical and statistical information appears with each 
map. 

LARGE WALL MAP —Send 25 cents for postage. 


This is a map of the country west of Chicago and St. 
Louis, mounted on rollers; 30x60 inches; complete in 
every particular from latest surveys; gives most de- 
tailof the Northwest, both aboveand below the inter- 
national boundary line from the Great Lakes to Puget 
Sound; elegantly printed and useful in every office 
and school; has been asked for by teachers in all parts 
of the Northwest, and copies ure now hanging in the 
public schools of many towns and cities. 


VALLEY, PLAIN AND PEAK.—From Midland Lakes te West- 
era Ocean.—Send 10 cents for postage. 


This attractive publication contains nearly 100 
Northwestern views, singly and in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornamentally embellished. and ac- 
companied by descriptive matter and characteristic 
initials beautifully printed incolors, altogether form- 
ing one of the most elegant books of the kind ever 
issued. It is equal to art books which sell for a dollar 
or more and contain very much less general informa- 
tion and beauty. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS OR BULLETINS.— 
postage for each. 

A series of illustrated publications on Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana and Washington. Treats of the 
location, history. climate, agricultural, pastoral, 
mineral and timberal resources and products of each 
of these important States. 


HUNTING AND i eee 4 cents postage 


Send 2 cents 


‘or the two. 

These publications contain the game and fish laws of 

the Northwestern States, and very much interesting 

information about various kinds of game and fish, and 
localities where fuund, with many fine illustrations. 


VIEWS OF MOUNT INDEX AND KOOTENAI CANYON. 
Send 50 cents ¢ ach. 

These beautiful art productions of striking scenes 
in the mountains of Montana are twenty by twenty- 
five inches in size,and cost in large quantities $1.10 
each, but are sold athalf price to introduce them. 
Only one of each will be sold to any oneaddress. They 
will also be sold in achoice frame with glass at $2, or 
balf price. An ornament to either office or parlor and 
do not contain any advertising. 

THE EVERGREEN STATE.—Send 2 cents for postage. 

This pretty souvenir contains twenty-six views of 
Washington exhibits at the World’s Fair. 
twelve cents a copy to print. 

FACTS ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY.—Sent Free. 

This contains a large variety of facts of interest to 
new settlers, including ery oy showing the sim- 

licity of land surveys, a brief statement of land 

aws, and a map of the United States. 


A TOUR OF **OUBR COUNTRY”—Send $1.60, 


The Great Northern has specially arranged with a 
large pebtienins house for an edition of Stoddard’s 
Portfolio of American Views, appearing in sixteen 

arts,each part containing sixteen views and retail- 
ng at ten cents, or $1.60 for the sixteen parts. Single 

hotographs of these views cannot be had for much 
ess than $1 each, but in this portfolio 260 magnificent 
reproductions of striking photographs of natural and 
created scenes in all parts of America are to be had 
for a mere nominal sum. Each part will contain mat- 
ter and illustrations specially added to give increased 
value to Northwestern subscribers or those interested 
in the Northwest. The parts will be furnished singly 
orin whole number by agents of the company at any 
point. 

For any of the above publications or information 
about rates or routes to the Northwest or Pacific 


Coast, address 
; F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T.A.., 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
(Mention this magazine.) 


-1DO THIS! 


It cost 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


Sain = © 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 


In Minnesota, . - 
In North Dakota, “ 
In Montana, “ 17,450,000 Acres 


In Northern Idaho, - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - * 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,G00,000 Acres. 
CEEAYrP FARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in "ee North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’l Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-Jifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 

istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag‘t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold re cash or by special agreement. 
FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. In addition to the millions of acres of low- priced 
° aa pe ante by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNME , lying in alternate sections with the 


petted | laos open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLE KS, 4 NDEK THE HOMESTE AD AND OTHER 


Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
6,800,000 Acres 


per cent. 


MINN 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
eee land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
D GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington anc 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the-United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 

soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 

population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 

cess in diversified farming. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 

tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 

passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with dese riptive 

matter relating t6 this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri 

cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoecu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 

ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 

mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 

forests, and agricultural sections. 

@@ When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of scquai 


to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


FRE tive matter, and are mailed free of charge t to all applicants. 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


.tances, and copies will be sent 


They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and dese Aa 


For information relating so lanc 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 














Unlike the Dutch Process 


CR No Aikalies 
“y q - = " 
a~& Other Chemicals 
4 gee 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastGocoa 









which is ‘absolutely 


‘ 
\ 


pure and soluble. 


}\ Ithas morethan three times 
bi the strength of Cocoa mixed 


it 
E i 
» with Starch, Arrowroot or 


Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Gina GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 


Smit 


98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


OVERCOATS 


In fine Fall and Winter Overcoats 
and Ulsters we show a larger stock 
than is carried by all the clothing 
houses in St. Paul put together. 

If you live outside St. Paul, send us 
your chest measure and length of 
arm, and we will send you an Over- 
coat or Ulster on approval. 

If you have not already received a 
copy of our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, send in your address and 
one will be forwarded, free of cost, by 
return mail. From this you can select 
the style and pattern you want. 

Prices range from $8 to $35 for 
either Overcoat or Ulster. 





ASK FOR 








BOWLBY LYS OLS Vird 
< ,1O 
% OU. (Pas and 
Robert. 
MAIL ORDERS receive immediate attention. Goods 
shipped the same day order is re 
ceived Express charges paid on all cash orders of $20 
orover. Our new Illustrated Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue free to any address 
2" Mention this magazine 








Northern Pacific Railroad. 


TuHos. F. OAKES, 35 WallSt.. New York City, } 
Henry ©. PAYNE, Milwaukee. Wis., » Receivers 
Henry C. Rouse, 45 Wall St. New York City } 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regardotto any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portiand, Ore 

B.N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

A L ©raiG, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn 

G@ KR Frron, Geni. Rastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 

F.H Foaarty.Gen!. Agt., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Lil. 

T K STaTELER, Genl. Agt , Pass. Dept ,638 Market street, 
Sar Francisco. Cal 

A D. Epear Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena. Mont. 

W.M. Tuvoay, Genl. Agt , Butte City, Mont. 

R. A Eva, Genl. Ast., Duluth, Minn. 

H. SwinForp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

G.G CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Buliding 621 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

1 A. NADEAU. Gen). Agt . Seattle, Wash. 

A. TINLING. Gen! Agt., Spokane, Wash. 

F C. Jackson, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J.G Boyp, Gen. Agt.. Wallace. Idaho 

C E 8rons. Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G. F McNett, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 


F E Foster, Agt , Ashiand, Wis. 

F E Downavan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

J.C Rosrnson, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Franciaco, Cal. 

E M. Newseacin, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 
Mass. 

J. B. Wroxery, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. E. Beccuaer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


VN. Mears. 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 
. Rocers, Ju., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa 


= 


H 

L. BrLLInes.®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘#08. HENRY, 1288t James street, Montreal. Canada. 
um G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jno E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. RK. Nogu, 13N roadway, St. Louis. Mo 


44r'- 





O. VANDERBILT 508 W. Locust atreet, Des Moines. lowa. 

J.J Ferry, Room 3? Carew Bid’g, 5thand Vine streets, 
Oincinnati. Ohio 

J. N Rosinson 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cc. G. Lemwon, 210 South Clark St., Chicago. Ill. 

T. 8. Party, Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

F O'NEILL. Portiand, Ore 

E. L RAYBURN, Portiand, Ore. 

Cuas. E. Jonnson, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generat Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


JAMES P. ELMER, 
« Railway Specialties. = 


Metallic Brake Beams, Asphalt Car Roofs, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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67-71 Park PLACE. 
1. 


NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

\Relief Plates for Color Printing by. our new 
method. ‘Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINW, 
NORTHWEST AGENT @ 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





SAME As Used BY NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, 








Office Headache. 

llistakes in Addition, 

Mistakes in Carrying 
Forward. 

Listing Scattered 
items to add them, 


' 60% of time in doin 
Saves the work . 


Write for And all the time 
Pamphlet. looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 


Prevents 





Addition. 
Bubtrection. 
Multiplication 
Division- 





W. P. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shopsat Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane. also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d St., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Mahufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices, 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 


can be made on twenty acres of 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 


THIS IS A FACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 
E. P. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 


























In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 








